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A  new  tjear  bums.  Just  what  it 
tnatj  king  to  each  one  of  us.  no  one 
knows.  IDe  4o  know  this:  H)hat  we 
arewitlinalarge  part  oetermine  what 
the  year  will  bring,  ana  its  meaning 
for  us.  ^)ur  oatjs  will  he  eoloreo  hy 
our  own  stature,  as  men  ano  women. 

To  the  readers  of  LINK  we  stnb 

wishes  for  a  bright  New  tjear. 
filleo  with  happiness. 


Joseph  C.Hazen,  Chaff  man 
The  General  Comission  on  Chaplains. 
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THE  other  day  someone  told  me  of  the  philosophy  developed  by  a 
certain  famous  woman  novelist,  where  meeting  the  bumps  of  living 
are  concerned.  The  idea  is  infinitely  compelling. 

She  said  that  when  she  was  a  little  girl  the  following  advice  was 
handed  her  by  a  circus  clown  who  witnessed  a  nasty  fall  she  had.  Picking 
herself  up  in  a  daze  and  sobbing  uncontrollably,  the  little  girl  seemed 
inconsolable. 

"But  look,"  said  the  clown  brightly,  "You  just  haven't  learned  how  to 
fall,  that's  all!" 

The  child  eyed  him  suspiciously,  but  the  fellow  seemed  dead  serious. 

"You  see,"  he  began,  smiling  encouragingly,  "When  you  fall  you 
mustn't  fight  the  thing,  you  must  go  with  it.  Every  muscle  in  your  body 
should  start  folding;  every  nerve  cell,  relaxing.  When  you  hit,  just  think 
of  yourself  as  an  old  sock — soft,  unresistant — and  wait  till  the  shock  is 
over  and  power  wells  into  your  body  again." 

This,  says  the  novelist,  has  stood  her  in  excellent  stead  all  her  life. 
When  her  mother  was  terribly  ill  and  she  was  frantic  with  fear  for  her, 
she  didn't  dissolve  in  panic  and  make  herself  helpless  with  anguish  and 
worry — she  just  withdrew  into  an  inner  citadel  of  quietness  and  faith — 
and  waited. 

"Why,"  she  laughs  whimsically,  "I  can  even  picture  myself  when  death 
comes,  saying  to  God :  'Here  I  am.  Just  an  old  worn-out  sock ;  take  me 
away,  please !'  " 

Now  every  smart  businessman  knows  the  truth  of  the  axiom :  "Under 
pressure,  relax !"  It  is  this  that  makes  him  smart  as  a  bargainer  and  a 
businessman.  So  when  you  and  I,  just  ordinary  human  beings,  find  our- 
selves caught  in  an  arc  of  circumstances  against  which  we  can  do  nothing, 
why  not  employ  that  same  principle  of  quietness  and  faith?  And  when  a 
fall  is  inevitable  and  there's  nothing  to  do  but  go  hay-wire  with  panic, 
or  dissolve  like  an  "old  sock"  (in  quietness  and  faith),  why  not  learn 
automatically  to  do  the  latter? 

"Peace,  be  still!"  can  be  a  useful  amulet  in  this  troubled,  anxious 
world  we  live  in,  for  a  revival  of  power  follows  faith,  and  prayer,  and 
quietness. 
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ON    CONTRIBUTORS   TO   THIS    ISSUE 


Raymond  E.  Musser  {Alert  for  Leap 
Year,  page  6)  served  as  an  Army- 
chaplain  during  World  War  II — 15 
months  with  tanks  in  an  Army  camp 
and  19  months  in  Europe  with  the 
military  railway. 

After  his  discharge  he  returned  to  his 
native  city,  Roanoke,  Virginia,  and  ac- 
cepted a  new  church  project.  Beginning 
in  January,  1946,  without  a  member,  a 
dollar,  or  a  square  foot  of  ground,  he 
is  now  the  proud  pastor  of  a  flock  of  132 
people,  worshiping  in  a  lovely  chapel 
at  the  entrance  to  the  city's  fastest  grow- 
ing residential  section. 

The  Link  is  proud  to  present  another 
article  by  this  young  minister  who  had 
too  much  pride  to  ask  another  minister 
to  step  out  and  make  room  for  him,  who, 
after  seeing  men  destroy  so  much,  has 
fulfilled  his  uncontrollable  yen  to  lead 
men  in  building  up  something. 

*     *     * 

Lillian  E.  Andrews  {The  East  Wind, 
page  8)  grew  up  on  a  New  England 
Farm,  knew  many  of  the  old  Dartmouth 
and  New  Bedford  whaling  captains, 
saw  the  steam  mill  lumber  camps,  and 
the  life  of  truck  drivers  first  hand. 
From  this  wealth  of  experience,  she 
brings  to  her  writing  a  fine  under- 
standing of  human  nature  and  a  love 
for  her  fellowman. 


Edward  Sklarz  {Soo-Soo,  page  22) 
has  been  accomplishing  the  goals  he  has 
set  for  himself  ever  since  he  realized  his 
ambition  to  be  an  acrobat  and  weight- 
lifter.  Now  that  he  has  fully  recovered 
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from  the  well-known  childhood  disease, 
"Iwantobethisorthatitis,"  he  knows  he 
wants  to  be  a  writer.  All  of  his  spare 
time  away  from  his  present  job  as  a 
junior  draftsman  with  a  railroad  is 
spent  in  studying  to  be  a  writer  and 
becoming  "acquainted  with  a  thousand 
and  one  things"  through  his  reading. 
Good  luck,  Mr.  Sklarz ! 

*  *     * 

Bert  H.  Davis  (Europe  Once  More 
Discovers  America,  page  31)  is  a  corpo- 
ration executive  who  makes  a  hobby  of 
writing  and  editorial  work.  For  years 
he  has  been  Associate  Editor  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  World,  a  corre- 
spondent of  King  Features  Syndicate, 
and  a  contributor  to  The  Christian 
Advocate  and  many  other  periodicals. 

*  *     * 

Frederick  Hall  {Personally  Con- 
ducted, page  17)  is  wont  to  say  that 
the  basic  fact  about  himself  is  that  he  is 
a  mongrel.  His  mother's  family,  which 
in  one  generation  contained  three  col- 
lege presidents,  were  all  preachers  and 
teachers.  His  father  was  a  business 
man  and  he  himself  dropped  formal  edu- 
cation, when  it  was  just  well  started,  to 
go  into  business.  But  he  could  never  get 
all  in.  On  the  side  he  taught  Sunday 
School  classes,  preached  an  occasional 
lay  sermon,  did  a  considerable  amount 
of  writing  for  juvenile  and  religious 
periodicals  and  from  time  to  time  re- 
turned to  his  studies.  He  knows  no  other 
man,  he  says,  who  has  received  so  much 
credit  for  so  little  formal  education. 

Besides  a  considerable  amount  of 
travel  in  his  own  country,  he  has  been 
four  times  to  Europe.  He  speaks  Ger- 
man and  what  he  terms  "a  very  fine 
quality  of  dough-boy  French." 

Some  fifteen  years  ago  he  retired 
from  business  to  make  his  home  in 
Berea,  Kentucky,  where  he  continues 
the  writing  that  was  his  first  love. 


MOTHERHOOD 


LEN  S.  RUBIN 
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WHEN  a  lesson  in  brotherhood 
strikes  home,  it  strikes  like  a 
sledge  hammer. 

Two  young  lives  were  lost  in  Passaic, 
New  Jersey,  on  February  25  of  last 
year.  But  with  the  tragic  drowning  of 
these  two  10-year-old  boys  came  the 
compensation  of  a  lesson  told  with  God- 
like eloquence,  in  a  manner  that  few  of 
the  hundreds  who  looked  on  awe-stricken 
will  ever  forget. 

Three  childhood  buddies  from  School 
No.  8,  undoubtedly  unaware  that  it  was 
National  Brotherhood  Week,  were 
gayly  returning  from  school  at  3  o'clock 
of  that  fateful  day.  They  reached  the 
edge  of  the  Passaic  River,  a  sturdy 
body  of  water  which  winds  through  that 
part  of  northern  New  Jersey,  and  struck 
out  on  the  razor-thin  ice-covered  surface. 

A  bystander  called  for  them  to  be 
mindful  of  the  ice,  which  had  been 
weakening  because  of  a  surge  of  warm 
weather.  But  the  children  moved  on 
across.  At  a  point  some  40  yards  from 
shore,  a  jagged  line  showed  in  the  ice, 
leaped  rapidly  under  the  young  legs ; 
and  then,  with  a  sickening  sound,  the 
ice  gave  and  the  three  youngsters  sank 
into  the  water. 

One  lad,  Richard  Kowal,  age  nine, 
failed   to    return   to   the    surface.    John 


Kowal,  no  relation,  and  Ted  Hunter, 
both  ten  years  of  age,  struggled  back  to 
the  surface,  clutched  .the  edge  of  ice, 
which  hadn't  yet  cracked  and  each  gave 
a  piercing  cry  for  help. 

People  gathered  like  flies.  At  a  near 
by  rubber  plant,  hundreds  stood  at  the 
windows,  staring  helpless  at  the  scene. 
A  plant  guard  flashed  a  call  to  the  city 
police  and  fire  departments. 

The  spectators  saw  two  10-year-old 
boys  clinging  desperately  to  chunks  of 
ice  in  the  river's  channel,  anywhere 
from  10  to  15  feet  deep  at  that  point. 
One  child  was  white  and  the  other  col- 
ored, a  factor  unimportant  at  that  mo- 
ment but  which  proved  to  be  the  core 
of  the  lesson  in  brotherhood  which  was 
played  20  minutes  later  on  that  gigantic 
stage  of  clogged  ice. 

With  gritted  teeth  and  with  fingers 
which  froze  together,  the  two  children 
held  on  and  watched  wide-eyed  as  the 
men  on  the  bank  of  the  river  milled 
futilely  about  without  direction  or 
courage.  Several  men  rushed  onto  the 
ice,  felt  it  crack  beneath  their  weight, 
waded  forward  a  few  steps  and  then  re- 
treated sheepfacedly.  They  were  afraid 
of  the  death-dealing  water. 

The  first  policemen  and  firemen  ar- 
rived.   They    strode    bravely    into    the 
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water,  breaking  ice  before  them.  They, 
too,  stalled  at  the  point  where  wading 
onward   meant   going  into   deep   water. 

At  that  moment,  a  31 -year-old  civil- 
ian, Metro  Wrobel  of  Wallington  (the 
town  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river) 
arrived  at  the  river's  bank.  His  face 
was  dirt-grimed  and  sweaty.  He  had 
just  come  home  from  an  8-hour  stretch 
in  a  factory  where  he  stamped  springs 
into  automobile  seats. 

As  he  stood  there  he  heard  the  white 
boy,  John  Kowal,  cry  out,  "Help  us, 
someone,  someone  please  help  us." 

"I  couldn't  take  that,"  he  said  later  to 
reporters.  "I  have  kids  of  my  own." 

He  took  a  running  jump  onto  the 
ice  as  a  child  would  belly-wop  with  a 
sled  in  wintertime.  He  crawled  forward 
as  rapidly  as  he  could,  trying  to  stay 
ahead  of  the  cracking  of  the  ice.  Behind 
him  he  felt  the  ice  give  and  his  shoes 
dip  into  water.  He  managed  to  go  half 
the  distance  to  the  children  before  the 
ice  gave  completely  and  he  sank  into 
the  waiting  river. 

He  flailed  forward,  breaking  ice  with 
the  sheer  frenzy  of  his  arms.  Behind 
him  a  line  formed.  He  gave  new  courage 
to  the  other  men.  They  hurled  a  life 
preserver  toward  him,  to  which  a  strong 
rope  was  attached. 

A  photographer  crawled  forward 
upon  the  ice  and  recorded  the  dramatic 
rescue  efforts. 

Wrobel  tried  pushing  the  preserver 
towards  the  children.  He  found,  how- 
ever, that  his  strength  was  already  be- 
ginning to  fail.  Because  of  the  dragging 
rope  and  the  clogged  ice,  he  couldn't 
move  it  more  than  an  inch  at  a  time. 

He  had  moved  to  within  five  feet  of 
the  brave  kids.  He  spoke  to  them  quietly 
as  he  himself  hung  onto  the  edges  of 
ice.  He  asked  them  if  they  could  swim 
and  they  both  shook  their  heads. 

He  comforted  them,  told  them  not  to 


worry,  that  help  was  here  and  they 
would  be  saved.  Both  boys  tried  to 
smile,  and  the  faint  flicker  which  came  to 
their  faces  was  the  result  of  courage 
and  appreciation  for  what  Wrobel  was 
doing. 

One,  he  thought,  he  could  approach 
and  pull  to  safety  even  though  his 
strength  was  ebbing  rapidly.  But  not 
the  two,  not  with  their  heavy  clothing 
plus  the  ice  he  would  have  to  battle. 

Still,  he  tried.  He  started  to  chop 
down  the  remaining  five  feet  of  ice 
which  separated  them.  Kowal,  however, 
called  out  in  a  voice  heard  clearly  by 
those  on  shore : 

"Don't  come  any  closer.  The  ice  is 
breaking.  We're  going  under  and  you'll 
only  go  under  too." 

Again  he  calmly  told  them  to  hold  on. 
By  this  time  a  fire  ladder  had  been 
pushed  out  by  the  other  rescuers  but 
it  fell  short  by  two  feet.  A  plank 
reached  them  and  Wrobel  maneuvered 
it  to  the  kids. 

They  managed  to  shift  their  weight 
to  the  board  and  it  supported  them. 
Wrobel  held  on  to  the  far  end,  now  the 
length  of  the  board  away  from  the  two 
boys. 

Both  boys  murmured  that  they  were 
freezing.  Hunter,  the  colored  boy, 
brought  his  hands  to  his  mouth,  tried 
to  blow  on  them.  He  sank  below  the 
surface,  bobbed  up,  and  again  grabbed 
the  board.  But  he  had  swallowed  water, 
had  faced  death.  His  fight  now  was 
gone,  his  last  surge  of  strength  dissi- 
pated. 

Then,  as  Wrobel  watched  helplessly, 
Hunter  started  to  give  way.  His  grip 
slackened.  It  was  only  seconds  before 
he  would  allow  himself  to  sink  into  the 
blessedness  of  rest. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  brother- 
hood glowed  like  a  white  light  through 
the   tragedy.    Little   John    Kowal,    who 
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still  had  a  chance  to  be  saved  and  who 
knew  this,  released  one  hand  from  the 
board  to  which  he  clung,  and  grabbed 
his  buddy,  Ted  Hunter.  He  held  Hunter 
up,  made  him  hang  on. 

John  Kowal  didn't  think  of  Brother- 
hood Week  although  he  had  been  told 
in  school  that  such  a  technicality  had 
been  declared.  He  didn't  think  of  his 
white  skin  and  his  friend's  black.  He 
reacted  with  a  child's  instinctive  good- 
ness, not  yet  corrupt  with  the  preju- 
dices that  come  through  years  of  ex- 
posure. 

With    his    act,    Kowal    extended    his 
friend's    life    by    a    matter    of    minutes, 
lessened  his  own.   Shortly  after,  a  sud- 
den surge  of  water  sent  all  three  under' 
— the  board  as  well. 

Wrobel  was  the  only  one  to  fight  his 
way  back  to  the  surface.  The  children 
had  disappeared.  From  the  shore,  a 
voice  ironically  called  to  Wrobel  to 
dive  for  the  boys.  Wrobel  heard  the 
command  but  had  only  the  strength  to 
call  for  help  for  himself. 

The  human  chain  hanging  onto  the 
rope  maneuvered  the  life  preserver  past 
him.  He  put  his  arm  through,  gripped 
the  preserver,  and  lapsed  into  uncon- 
sciousness. He  was  brought  to  in  a 
hospital  bed,  still  mumbling,  "Those 
poor  kids,  those  poor  kids." 

His  arms  were  frozen  in  locked  posi- 
tions. He  spent  eight  days  in  the  hos- 
pital. Nine  other  men  were  taken  to  the 
hospital,  suffering  from  shock  and  frost- 
bite after  20  minutes  in  the  icy  water. 

Another  drama  played  its  part  after 
the  scene  on  the  river  reached  its  end. 
That  evening  in  the  detectives'  squad 
room,  the  men  dragged  themselves  into 
chairs,  sat  fixed  and  unmoved. 

When  I  walked  in,  after  phoning  the 
facts  to  a  news  service,  the  room  was 
wrapped  in  a  gloom.  There  were  tears 


in  the  eyes  of  the  steel-faced  detectives".. 
No  one  looked  at  each  other  nor  talked. 

One  detective,  Jimmy  Bingham,  tough- 
est of  them  all,  had  been  sent  home.  He 
had  bawled  uncontrollably  when  he  had 
arrived  at  headquarters  and  started  to 
change  out  of  his  soaked  clothing. 

I  approached  Jack  Carey,  clean-cut 
member  of  the  force.  I  asked  him  for 
details,  names,  addresses,  hospitals. 

He  turned  towards  me  slowly,  lifted 
his  eyes  but  looked  at  me  blankly.  Then 
he  snapped,  "Do  you  have  any  kids  that 
age?"  His  voice  was  brittle,  packed  with 
the  question  of  how  I  could  be  so 
calloused  as  to  search  for  facts  when 
two  young  boys  had  been  snatched  by 
death  while  rescue  was  only  four  feet 
away. 

Then  he  relaxed,  shook  his  head, 
pulled  out  a  piece  of  paper  and  began 
reciting  the  names  of  the  men  taken  to 
the  hospital. 

The  morgue-like  atmosphere  resettled 
on  the  room.  One  detective  stood  by  the 
phone,  which  didn't  stop  ringing. 
Anxious  parents,  unable  to  locate  their 
own  children,  begged  for  identification 
of  those  who  had  drowned.  They  were 
gently  told  that  the  bodies  were  still 
unrecovered  and  no  means  of  identifica- 
tion was  known.  Many  of  the  callers 
were  mothers  who  worked  at  the  rubber 
plant  and  had  watched  the  tragedy  from 
windows.  The  uncertain  feeling  that  the 
children  may  have  been  their  own  had 
caused  them  to  rush  home  and,  failing 
to  find  their  children,  frantically  call 
the  police. 

Suddenly,  during  a  moment  of  quiet, 
Carey  spoke : 

"You  know,  fellows,  this  week  is 
Brotherhood  Week.  I  don't  think  we'll 
ever  see  a  better  example  of  it  than 
what  those  two  kids  showed  us  this 
afternoon." 


IF  it  should  be  your  good  fortune  to 
get  a  trip  home  sometime  soon  from 
camp  or  campus,  base  or  battle- 
wagon,  or  if  it's  your  turn  at  rotation 
from  Tokio  or  Trieste,  we  feel  it  is  our 
brotherly  duty  to  sound  a  general  alarm 
amongst  unwed  American  service  men : 
1948  is  Leap  Year  in  the  States. 

The  old  homeland  is  plagued  with 
four-year  cycles,  called  quadrenniums 
by  the  highbrow.  The  best  known  is  the 
presidential  election ;  the  most  dangerous 
is  bissextile,  commonly  called  Leap 
Year.  It  seems  that  Julius  Caesar's 
astronomers  settled  the  solar  year  at 
365  days  and  six  hours ;  whereas  each 
four  years  there  was  an  extra  day  that 
something  had  to  be  done  with,  they 
tacked  it  onto  February.  On  each  year 
divisible  by  four,  time  "leaps"  a  day. 
So  this — 1948 — is  Leap  Year. 

Leap  Year  Custom 

But  this  word  of  solemn  warning  we 
have  for  you,  Mac,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  astronomy.  It  has  to  do  with 
matrimony. 

Since  the  mind  of  man  remembers,  it 
has  been  the  privilege  of  the  man  to  woo 
and  win  (or  lose)  the  maid.  Now  tradi- 
tion has  it  that  some  lovelorn  lassies  of 
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the  long  ago  suggested  that  man  be 
reduced  to  75%  on  wooing  time,  and 
that  the  ladies  be  given  each  Leap  Year 
to  try  their  own  cunning  at  selecting 
a  spouse.  My,  how  this  fantastic  fashion 
did  spread  about !  Even  in  this  enlight- 
ened age  of  law  and  order  in  which  we 
live,  Joe,  there  are  millions  of  maidens 
who  hold  to  this  spurious  superstition, 
this  sorta  Sadie  Hawkins  Day  done 
down  in  Dogpatch. 

Nor  can  you  escape  the  practice  out- 
side the  limits  of  the  continental  United 
States.  It  is  a  universal  custom  among 
the  world's  women.  So,  unless  you  can 
go  on  submarine  duty  for  a  twelve- 
month or  persuade  Admiral  Byrd  to 
take  another  trip  to  the  South  Pole 
(with  you  along),  get  braced  for  prob- 
able approach ! 

It's  Legal 

To  tell  the  truth,  the  ladies  have  the 
law  on  their  side.  Back  in  1288  a  law 
was  enacted  in-  Scotland  that  "it  is 
statut  and  ordaint  that  during  the  rein 
of  hir  maist  blissit  Megeste,  for  ilk  yeare 
knowne  as  lepe  yeare,  ilk  mayden  ladye 
of  bothe  highe  and  lowe  estait  shall  hae 
liberte  to  bespeke  ye  man  she  likes, 
albeit  he  refuses  to  taik  hir  to  be  his 
lawful  wyfe,  he  shall  be  mulcted  in  ye 


sum  ane  pundis  or  less,  as  his  estait 
may  be;  except  and  awis  gif  he  can 
make  it  appeare  that  he  is  betrothit  ane 
ither  woman  he  then  shall  be  free." 

Maybe  you  can't  read  this  old  Scotch 
brogue,  but  "lepe  yeare,"  "mayden  ladye," 
and  "bespeke  ye  man  she  likes"  are  as 
plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face.  That 
"ane  pundis" — how  much  money  is  that  ? 
Maybe  if  you  can  prove  you  are  "be- 
trothit ane  ither  woman" — you  still  have 
that  "ither  woman" !  Brother,  you  are 
caught,  and  you  can't  get  free ! 

It's   Valentine's,   Too 

Like  adding  oil  on  the  fire,  if  you 
expose  yourself  with  the  ground  hog 
this  month  of  February,  you  can  expect 
an  especially  aggressive  attack,  for  St. 
Valentine's  Day  falls  on  the  14th.  This 
is  an  open  season  for  husband  hunters 
the  world  around. 

The  lithe  little  sprite  you  must  watch 
for  like  a  booby  trap  is  called  Cupid. 
He  is  to  a  lover  what  a  gremlin  is  to  an 
airman.  He  is  a  bachelor's  goblin.  You 
will  see  his  bow  on  the  back  of  a  billet- 
doux — in  lipstick  red,  with  the  symbol 
S.W.A.K.  The  tiny  darts  that  fly  from 
this  bow  have  been  dipped  in  the  elixir 
of  love,  for  which  there  is  no  known 
cure    short    of    matrimony.    Of    all    the 


needle-shots  you  have  known,  there  is 
none  so  potent  as  Cupid's ! 

Don't  dare  to  feed  the  fine  fella  a  pill 
of  atom-energy ;  instead  of  blowing  him 
to  bits  it  might  supercharge  the  little 
rascal  until,  like  a  Supermouse,  he 
might  attack  and  infect  the  Unified 
American  Forces.  .  .  . 

Just  Give   Up 

It  isn't  fatalism  to  admit  that  you  are 
no  match  for  Susie  the  Aggressor  when 
she  has  Leap  Year,  Valentine,  Cupid, 
and  her  own  sweet  self  arrayed  against 
you.  Relax ;  enjoy  the  perfume  of  honey- 
suckle in  the  deep  South  or  the  tingle 
of  sleigh  bells  in  the  far  North.  Just 
give  yourself  up! 

Make  plans  for  a  pretty  wedding  in 
her  church  come  June;  apply  for  an 
apartment  near  your  station.  If  it's  only 
spring  in  your  blood,  the  fancy  will  fade 
out.  Yet  if  your  affection  for  Susie  is 
genuine,  it  will  last  till  summer,  and 
for  life.  — . 

Aw,  come  on,  Jackson !  Let  the  lassies 
have  Leap  Year.  You  failed  in  the  last 
three,  didn't  you?  And  why  postpone 
the  inevitable? 

//  you  beat  her  to  the  gate 

In  '48, 
She'll  still  get  you 

In  '52! 
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THE  east  wind  was  blowing.  Raw, 
cold  and  penetrating,  it  made 
Simon  Levinsky  shiver  and  turn  up 
his  coat  collar  as  he  plodded  along  the 
street  to  his  tailor  shop. 

Simon's  suit  and  overcoat  were  of  the 
very  best  quality  of  wool  obtainable — 
"every  inch  all  wool  and  not  a  thread 
shoddy" — as  he  was  accustomed  to  in- 
form his  patrons  when  he  showed  them 
similar  pieces.  And  Simon  knew  wool. 
He  would  take  between  his  thumb  and 
finger  a  sample  of  material  shown  him 
by  some  glib-tongued  salesman  and  drop 
it  with  a  contemptuous  snort. 

"Call  that  wool?"  he  would  ask.  "All 
the  wool  there  is  in  that  piece  of  cloth 
grew  on  a  cotton  stalk.  Take  it  away.  I 
sell  my  customers  only  the  best.  Remem- 
ber it!" 

But  as  warm  and  well  made  as 
Simon's  garments  were,  they  could  not 
entirely  keep  out  the  bitter  chill  of  the 
east  wind,  a  chill  that  always  seemed 
familiar  to  him.  It  was  the  east  wind  that 
had  blown  so  hard  that  terrible  night 
of  long  ago  when  he  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family  had  stumbled  forth 
into  the  darkness,  fleeing  like  frightened 
animals  from  the  unreasoning  blood  lust 
of  those  they  had  considered  their 
neighbors.  Neighbors !  There  were 
times    when    the    very    word    neighbor 


made  Simon  seethe  with  a  wild  fury  of 
passion  that  was  all  the  more  intense 
because  he  had  always  repressed  it. 
Even  now,  after  all  the  years  that  had 
passed,  he  could  not  understand  why 
men  should  so  savagely  attack  those 
who  had  never  injured  them. 

From  the  time  Simon  had  been  a 
child  in  his  mother's  arms,  with  his  head 
pillowed  on  her  soft  bosom,  he  had  been 
told  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  and 
the  multitude  of  others  who  had  prac- 
ticed the  beautiful  law  of  hospitality. 
Many  a  time  his  family  had  shared  what 
little  they  had  with  their  Gentile  neigh- 
bors, There  had  been  peace  and  com- 
fort and  toleration  in  the  little  village. 
It  seemed  incredible  that  their  former 
friends  should  really  believe  the  foul 
untruth  that  the  Hebrews  were  prac- 
ticing unholy  rites,  the  very  thought  of 
which  made  Simon  shudder.  But  they 
had  listened  and  some  of  them  had  be- 
lieved and  gone  forth  to  wreak  a  ter- 
rible vengeance  upon  the  innocent  and 
helpless. 

A  withered  leaf  that  had  lodged  all 
winter  in  some  crack  or  crevice  whirled 
through  the  air  and  fell  at  Simon's  feet. 
Still  dully  red,  it  reminded  him  again  of 
the  swiftly  coagulating  pools  that  stained 
the  snow,  as  the  terrified  refugees  fled 
from  the  village  never  to  return. 
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"But  what  is  it  for?"  he  remembered 
asking  in  childish  wonder.  "Why  should 
anyone  want  to  kill  us?" 

"Because  you  are  a  Jew,"  was  the 
answer  he  had  received.  An  answer  that 
still  puzzled  Simon. 

After  the  murder  of  his  parents  and 
his  baby  sister,  Simon  had  been  adopted 
by  a  childless  couple.  As  soon  as  he  was 
old  enough  to  work,  he  had  come  to 
America.  Shrewd,  capable  and  honest, 
he  had  built  up  a  good  business.  He  had 
married  well — the  thrifty,  sensible 
daughter  of  another  tailor.  She  had 
been  a  good  wife  to  him.  Their  three 
children  had  grown  up  into  the  kind  of 
young  people  that  would  have  made  any 
father  proud.  Simon  had  given  them  all 
good  educations.  One  of  his  sons  was  a 
doctor,  one  was  superintendent  of  a 
factory,  and  his  only  daughter  was  a 
teacher. 

But  in  spite  of  Simon's  success,  deep 
in  his  heart  there  was  still  an  intense 
bitterness  that  was  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  outward  placidity  of  his  every- 
day life.  He  especially  resented  the 
patronizing  attitude  of  some  of  his 
Gentile  customers. 

"Is  it  my  fault  that  I  am  a  Jew?"  he 
asked  himself  now.  "Can  a  man  help 
being  black  or  a  cripple?" 

The  question  horrified  Simon.  He 
had  no  intention  of  regretting  that  he 
was  a  Jew.  He  reproached  himself  for 
his  momentary  dereliction.  Did  not  the 
Jews  possess  all  that  was  worth  having 
in  religion,  in  art,  and  in  business?  Had 
they  not  been  a  mighty  people  when 
Europe  was  peopled  by  barbarians  and 
America  was  a  wilderness?  The  mem- 
ory of  his  great  heritage  thrilled  Simon, 
as  it  always  did  when  he  had  time  to 
think  about  it. 

Simon  was  grateful  for  the  freedom 
he  had  found  in  America.  The  story  of 
the  little  handful  of  Pilgrims  who  had 


braved  the  dangers  of  a  new  and  un- 
settled country,  and  of  the  loneliness 
and  desolation  of  exile  in  their  intense 
desire  to  keep  their  faith  inviolate,  had 
always  appealed  to  him.  Simon  felt  that 
he  would  have  had  much  in  common 
with  such  men  as  Governor  Bradford 
and  Myles  Standish.  He  respected  their 
memory.  But  the  presentday  Ameri- 
cans who  were  apparently  animated  only 
by  the  desire  to  get  as  much  as  possible 
out  of  life  for  themselves  disgusted 
and  repelled  him.  They  ran  about  and 
chattered  like  so  many  monkeys.  He 
had  hard  work  not  to  hate  them. 

Simon  subscribed  to  the  Red  Cross 
and  he  bought  bonds  and  assisted  var- 
ious worthy  organizations.  He  was  glad 
to  be  of  some  use  in  the  world,  but  he 
couldn't  really  feel  that  he  belonged 
anywhere.  In  the  back  of  his  mind  was 
always  the  feeling  that  sooner  or  later 
his  American  neighbors  would  turn  on 
him   as    those    other    neighbors    had    so 
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long  ago.  He  was  afraid  with  a  cold, 
creeping  dread  as  chill  as  the  east  wind 
itself.  He  thought  suddenly  of  the  tall 
young  fellow  who  had  come  into  the 
tailor  shop  a  few  days  before  to  order 
a  new  clerical  suit. 

"I'm  going  to  be  ordained  to  the  min- 
istry soon,"  he  informed  Simon,  "and  I 
want  to  look  as  well  as  I  can.  The  fel- 
lows in  the  seminary  say  your  suits  wear 
well." 

Simon  had  straightened  his  short, 
thickset  body  proudly.  His  shrewd  hazel 
eyes  measured  the  young  man  mentally 
as  well  as  physically. 

"My  suits  will  wear,"  he  asserted 
confidently.  "I  put  no  shoddy  in  'em.  I 
don't  sell  what  I  won't  wear  myself." 

The  young  man  laughed.  "A  practical 
application  of  the  Golden  Rule,"  he  re- 
marked. "If  the  Divine  Teacher  had  left 
us  nothing  but  that  one  perfect  rule,  His 
life  would  not  have  been  lived  in  vain." 

Simon  was  a  little  startled.  The 
young  man  was  a  Christian.  A  Gentile. 
But  the  light  in  his  clear  blue  eyes  was 
as  reverently  direct  and  radiant  as  the 
light  in  Rabbi  Nachman's  dark  ones 
when  he  spoke  of  the  God  of  the  He- 
brews who  had  shepherded  them  through 
the  wilderness  and  led  them  to  the 
Promised  Land. 

Simon  was   suddenly  possessed  b5 
desire  to  test  the  lad  a  little. 

"You  forget  that  I  am  a  Jew,"  he 
reminded  the  young  man.' 

"Well,  what  of  it?"  asked  the  young 
man  matter-of-factly.  "Are  you  ashamed 
of  it?" 

Simon  was  taken  aback.  It  was  the 
question  he  had  battled  with  so  many 
times. 

"Why  do  you  ask  that?"  he  demanded. 

"Because  so  many  Jews  do  seem 
ashamed  of  their  nationality,"  said  the 
young  man  frankly.  "My  name  is  John 
Lloyd.  I  am  an  American,  a  direct  de- 


scendant of  the  old  Scotch  Covenanters, 
and  naturally  I  am  very  proud  of  my 
ancestry.  But,  if  I  were  a  Jew,  I  would 
be  just  as  proud  and  just  as  willing  to 
proclaim  my  delight  in  the  glorious  past 
of  the  Hebrews,  which  belongs  to  all  of 
us,  and  my  faith  in  their  still  more 
glorious  future.  I  don't  mean  that  I'm 
proud  in  any  worldly  sense.  It's  more  of 
a  deep-rooted  gratitude  and  joy." 

Simon  was  confused.  The  future  of  the 
Hebrews  had  seemed  to  him  a  vague 
uncertainty.  Now  this  youth  of  another 
race  spoke  with  utter  confidence  of  a 
glorious  future  for  them. 

"  'Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem,'  " 
quoted  John  Lloyd  reverently.  "  Tn  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  Jerusalem  shall 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  find  peace.' " 

After  he  had  gone  out,  Simon  shook 
his  head  doubtfully.  He  shook  it  again 
now.  If  only  the  great  chasm  of  doubt 
and  misunderstanding  could  be  bridged ! 
But  how?  Had  not  the  unbelievers  and 
doubters  of  old  stoned  the  prophets? 
Who  was  brave  enough  to  become  a 
prophet  now?  Would  they  not  meet 
with  the  same  treatment? 

"I  might  feel  differently  if  I  did  not . 
know  what  it  was  to  be  abused  and 
persecuted  simply  because  I  am  a  Jew," 
reasoned  Simon.  "But  for  generations 
my  people  have  been  scourged  and 
harassed  and  driven  from  country  to 
country  for  no  crime  but  their  race. 
What  reason  has  a  Jew  to  believe  that 
people  have  changed?" 

Simon  was  glad  to  get  to  his  shop  and 
step  out  of  the  wind.  The  cheery  warmth 
of  the  radiator  in  the  outer  room  was 
welcome  to  his  chilled  body.  In  the  back 
room  two  younger  tailors  and  an  ap- 
prentice were  at  work  cutting  and 
pressing.  The  smell  of  warm  beeswax 
that  had  just  passed  over  a  hot  iron 
made  Simon  sniff  pleasurably.  Crouch- 
ing close  to  the  radiator,  Simon's  oldest 
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workman,  Hiram  Adler,  was  deftly 
going  over  the  buttonholes  of  a  coat 
that  had  been  brought  in  to  be  relined 
and  repaired.  The  younger  men  hated 
these  "busheling"  jobs  at  which  old 
Hiram  was  so  adept. 

"You're  late  this  morning,"  said 
Hiram  jokingly.  "Two  minutes  behind 
time  you  are." 

Simon  chuckled.  "Do  I  not  pay  a 
foreman  so  I  can  get  one  last  wink  of 
sleep?"  he  asked.  "I  have  worked  hard 
in  my  time.  Now  I  am  going  to  take  it 
easy." 

He  looked  over  several  finished  suits. 
John  Lloyd's  new  suit  was  among  them. 
Simon  inspected  it  critically  and  could 
find  no  fault  with  it.  As  he  was  about 
to  hang  it  up  again,  John  Lloyd  walked 
in.  His  blue  eyes  were  bright  and  he 
had  the  alert,  eager  look  of  a  man  who 
has   met   with   an  unexpected   piece   of 


good  fortune.  He  was  well  pleased  with 
the  suit. 

"Congratulate  me,"  he  told  Simon. 
"I  am  to  speak  at  the  Zionist  meeting 
to  be  held  at  Saint  Paul's  tonight.  It 
will  be  a  big  gathering,  and  I  have  been 
chosen  to  represent  the  young  people 
of  America.  I  never  expected  such  an 
honor.  Rabbi  Nachman  is  going  to 
address  the  meeting  and  there  will  be 
many  other  fine  speakers.  I  hope  you'll 
come,  Mr.  Levinsky." 

Simon  was  astonished.  He  had 
thought  that  the  Jews  were  the  only 
ones  interested  in  restoring  the  Jewish 
homeland  to  its  old-time  fertility  and 
beauty.  Why  should  Christians  join  in 
such  a  dream?  Not  so  quickly,  he 
thought,  were  old  prejudices  forgotten, 
old  grudges  wiped  out.  But  John  Lloyd 
seemed  to  know  what  he  was  talking 
about. 


'You  forget  that  I  am  a  Jew,"  he  reminded  the  young  man. 

'Well,  what  of  it?"  asked  the  young  man  matter-of-factly.  "Are  you  ashamed  of  it?' 
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"Rabbi  Nachman  has  just  returned 
from  the  Holy  Land,"  he  went  on.  "He 
will  be  able  to  tell  us  exactly  what  con- 
ditions are  there.  We  hear  so  much 
that  isn't  true  that  we  ought  to  go  and 
hear  what  is  true." 

Simon  was  curiously  stirred  but  he 
would  not  promise  to  go  to  the  meeting. 
He  said  merely  that  he  would  "think 
about  it"  and  that  was  all.  But  if  Simon 
had  been  surprised  by  John  Lloyd's  in- 
viting him  to  a  Zionist  meeting,  he  was 
actually  dumbfounded  when  he  got  home. 
His  daughter  was  setting  the  table  and 
his  wife  was  bustling  about,  already 
dressed  in  her  best  gown,  a  string  of 
beads  encircling  her  round,  white  throat. 

"Hurry  up,  Simon!"  she  admonished 
him  briskly.  "We're  going  out  this 
evening." 

"But  where?"  began  Simon. 

"To  the  Zionist  meeting,"  his  wife 
informed  him.  "Rabbi  Nachman  is  to 
speak  and  even  the  mayor  and  the 
governor.  The  ladies  of  our  Helping 
Hand  Society  have  charge  of  the  re- 
ception after  the  meeting." 

Simon  started  to  speak  and  stopped. 
Well,  if  his  wife  and  daughter  wanted 
him  to  go,  he  would  go!  Just  to  please 
them,  not  himself.  He  said  little  as  they 
rode  downtown.  But  when  he  entered 
the  auditorium  of  the  big  church,  he 
was  again  astonished  to  find  it  full. 

Simon  had  never  seen  an  audience  like 
it.  A  lady  in  the  richest  of  furs  sat  next 
to  a  hollow-cheeked  woman  from  the 
tenement  district.  Artists  and  musicians, 
professional  men  and  laborers,  people 
from  all  walks  of  life  were  there.  Try 
as  he  would,  Simon  could  not  tell  Jew 
from  Gentile.  Far  up  on  the  platform 
he  saw  Rabbi  Nachman,  with  his  silver 
hair  and  beard,  sitting  beside  a  stal- 
wart bishop.  Clergymen  and  laymen  of 
apparently  every  faith  and  denomination 
sat  next  to  them  in  a  long  row.  Simon 


caught  a  glimpse  of  John  Lloyd  in  his 
new  suit.  Well,  anyhow,  his  handiwork 
was  represented  by  something  thorough- 
ly well  done,  if  it  was  only  a  suit !  He 
might  be  only  a  tailor,  but  he  was  a 
good  tailor. 

The  rustling  and  the  whispering- 
ceased,  as  Rabbi  Nachman  began  to 
speak.  The  voice  of  the  old  man  was  like 
a  bugle  call,  clear,  resonant,  vibrant 
with  a  message  of  hope.  In  simple 
phrases  he  told  of  the  land  reclaimed, 
the  orchards  planted,  all  the  many 
things  that  had  been  done  to  restore  the 
ancient  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  coun- 
try that  had  once  "flowed  with  milk  and 
honey"  and  was  still,  rightly  treated, 
productive  almost  beyond  belief. 

"Not  to  any  one  nation  should  the 
sacred  soil  of  our  ancestors  belong," 
he  declared  fervently,  "but  to  every 
man  and  woman  who  truly  believes  in 
a  just  and  a  loving  God.  It  is  for  us  as 
individuals  to  do  all  we  can  to  bridge 
the  chasm  of  hate  and  ill  will  that  self- 
ishness and  thoughtlessness  has  created. 
The  Holy  Land  is  holy  both  to  the  Jew 
and  the  Gentile.  Jerusalem  belongs  to 
us  all.  Let  us  refuse  to  listen  to  those 
who  would  go  on  sowing  firebrands  of 
hate  and  dissension  and  strive  instead 
to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  peace  and 
good  will." 

There  were  other  speakers — some 
famous,  some  practically  unknown.  John 
Lloyd  was  among  these  latter.  His 
strong  young  face  was  illumined  by  the 
thoughts  that  stirred  him. 

"Multitudes  have  suffered  and  died 
that  the  Light  of  the  spiritual  Jerusalem 
may  never  fade,"  he  announced.  "That 
same  Light  is  guiding  us  today  as  we 
humbly  try  to  build  a  better  world  for 
us  all.  Others  have  laid  the  foundation. 
Let  us  go  on  with  the  work.  When  peace 
comes  to  the  Jewish  people,  all  the  rest 
of  us  will   find  peace.   Inspired  by  the 
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dauntless    example   of   those   who   were  ing   flame,   welding   the   hearts   of   men 

willing  to  suffer  'even  unto  death,'   let  together. 

us    do   our   part   fearlessly   without   re-  For  the  first  time  in  his  life   Simon 

gard  to  race  or  creed."  thought  of  the  future  with  hope,  a  fu- 

Simon  scarcely  heard  the  last  words.  ture    that    belonged    to    both    Jew    and 

He  was  thinking  of  the  many  who  had  Gentile.   He  had  a  strange  feeling  that 

indeed   "suffered   unto   death,"   his   own  he  had  been  away  on  a  long  journey  and 

family  and  all  the  unnumbered  host  of  h^d    C,Te    h°me'    The    old    bitterness 

,,  t-,        .,  ,     j    .,  .    ,  slipped  from  him  like  an  outworn  gar- 

others,    tor    them    had    the    east    wind  '       A1  .,,.,. 

, ,  , «      « .  .    .  ment.    Almost    unconsciously    his     lips 

blown — cold,     bitter,     soul-chilling — but  movecj 

they  had  never  ceased  to  cherish  that  «  Tray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem,'  " 
glowing  spark  of  faith  that  was  now  he  whispered  softly.  "  'They  shall  pros- 
beginning  to  burst  into  a  mighty,  cleans-  per  that  love  thee.'  " 
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/HE  real   monument  to  George  Washington   is   in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his 
people. 

In  seeking  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number,  we  are  fulfilling  the  hope 
of  Washington  that  "the  prevalence  of  the  pacific  and  friendly  disposition  among 
the  people  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  will  induce  them  to  forget  their  local  prejudices 
and  policies;  to  make  those  mutual  concessions  which  are  requisite  to  the  general 
prosperity;  and  ...  to  sacrifice  their  individual  advantages  to  the  interest  of  the 
community." 

In  affirming  the  equality  of  all  men  and  in  striving  to  eliminate  intolerance,  we 
keep  alive  the  spirit  of  Washington,  who  rejoiced  that  "in  this  land,  the  light  of 
truth  and  reason  has  triumphed  over  the  power  of  bigotry  and  superstition,  and 
that  every  person  may  here  worship  Cod  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  heart." 

Certainly,  it  is  fitting  that  today  we  should  recall  Washington's  devotion  to  these 
ideals.  And  it  is  more  than  fitting — it  is  imperative — that  we  pledge  ourselves 
anew  to  the  cause  to  which  he  dedicated  his  life  and  which  gave  life  to  our  nation 
— the  cause  of  unity. 

Let  us,  therefore,  see  and  solve  our  problems  on  the  level  of  man  for  man.  Let 
us  be  ever  alert  to  safeguard  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  every  man — of  whatever 
race  or  faith.  Let  us,  after  the  example  of  Washington,  the  "father"  of  our  country, 
put  our  trust  in  Cod,  the  Father  of  Mankind.  In  doing  this,  we,  the  American 
people,  will  be  the  true,  the  living  memorial  to  Ceorge  Washington — enemy  of 
tyranny  and  bigotry,  champion  of  liberty  and  unity. 

— Dr.   Maenna   Cheserton-Mangle 


SLOWLY,  deliberately  he  aimed 
the  arrow  straight  at  her  heart. 
Back,  back  bent  his  bow.  A  sud- 
den swish  and  the  arrow  cut  through 
the  air  like  a  comet.  Swiftly  her  hand 
went  over  her  heart  as  the  strange  sen- 
sation possessed  her.  She  smiled  with 
half-closed  eyes  as  her  face  erased  it- 
self and  became  a  complete  blank,  just 
as  if  she  had  eaten  pickles  and  whipped 
cream  for  dinner.  Her  eyes  rolled  up 
toward  the  ceiling  and  she  whispered 
breathlessly : 

"Thanks,    Cupid,   for   my   Valentine." 

Yes,  Daniel  Cupid  rides  again !  'Tis 
the  heart-studded  month  of  February 
once  more  and  Danny  is  on  the  prowl, 
loaded  to  his  quiver  with  potent  love- 
dipped  arrows. 

Every  female  from  little  freckled 
Formellia  to  hop-skip-and-a-jump  Ap- 
pelonia,  will  be  waiting,  with  her  heart 
exposed,  for  Cupid  to  zing  a  shot  of 
love  her  way.  Shy  maidens  and  done- 
up  dowagers  from  the  Atlantic-bleached 
shores  of  Maine  to  the  movie-star-stud- 
ded beaches  of  California  will  ambush 
Dan  Cupid's  No.  1  assistant,  the  post- 
man, with  love,  hope  and  their  hearts 
crossed. 

St.  Valentine's  Day.  On  that  wintry 
morn  many  a  fair  maiden  (and  many  not 
so  fair)  thrusts  her  trembling  hand  in- 
to an  icy  mailbox  in  search  of  the  ol' 
familiar  oversized  envelope.  If  they 
don't   find  a   large  one  they   pray  that 
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even  a  wee  one  may  be  hidden  some- 
where in  the  dark  depths  of  the  box. 
And  sad  indeed  is  the  heart  when  the 
mailbox  is  found  cold  and  empty.  But 
horror  of  it  all,  if  that  black  receptacle 
upon  the  wall  yields  that  crudest  mon- 
ster of  them  all — the  comic  Valentine ! 

We  have  it  from  a  reliable  source 
(the  lad  that  sweeps  up  the  stale  isotops 
at  Fordham  University)  that  the 
seismographs  all  over  the  country  re- 
cord tremendous  vibrations  every  14th 
of  February.  This,  the  seismologists  be- 
lieve, is  due  to  the  simultaneous  and  ac- 
celerated heart  palpitations  of  the  na- 
tion's womanhood  as  they  anticipate 
their  respective  Valentines. 

In  spite  of  all  the  beat-beat  of  the 
feminine  hearts,  the  men  with  the  long 
whiskers — who  know  about  things  like 
this — say  that  the  Day  of  Hearts  is  on 
its   way   out.    St.   Valentine's   Day   will 
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soon  be  but  a  memory  of  yesteryear, 
they  say,  a  victim  of  mass  production 
and  this  modern  age. 

In  the  wooing  days  of  our  great- 
great-grandmothers,  the  very  mention 
of  the  name  Valentine  carried  with  it 
the  sweet  breath  of  lavender  and  the 
scent  of  musk.  The  valentines  they  were 
presented  with  were  elaborate  works  of 
art,  even  suitable  for  framing. 

Many  days  and  evenings  were  spent 
by  the  young  beaus  of  Valentines  gone 
by,  working  on  valentines  which  they 
would  proudly  present  to  their  ladies 
in  person  when  the  day  arrived.  These 
amatory  notes  were  written  with  fine, 
flowing  flourishes  on  bergamot-essenced 
paper  and  decorated  prodigiously  with 
cherubs,  hearts,  arrows,  doves  and  what- 
ever symbol  of  love  the  young  man 
could  find  to  illustrate. 

Since  most  of  the  valentines  of  that 
day  were  written  in  verse,  the  young 
lover  had  to  be  a  poet  as  well  as  an 
artist.  For  those  who  were  unable  to 
cope  with  the  iambic  monometers  and 
pentameters  of  poetry,  a  book  of  verses 
appeared  in  1797  called  The  Young 
Mans  Valentine  Writer.  This  book  was 
filled  with  verses  for  both  men  and 
women,  and  they  were  copied  diligently 
upon  perfumed  paper  and  presented  to 
"My  Valentine." 

Gone  are  the  days  of  the  true  senti- 
mental February  14ths  when  women 
opened  their  valentines  with  trembling 
hands  and  fluttering  hearts.  They  even 
blushed  as  they  read  the  flowery 
praises  of  their  beauty,  penned  in  gold 
by  some  dashing  Lothario.  They  would 
press  the  heart-  and  lace-decorated 
papers  to  their  hearts  and  coo,  for  those 
were  no  mere  sentiments  to  be  forgot- 
ten after  the  sun  went  down.  Penned 
in  their  lovers'  own  hands,  the  valen- 
tines  were   actual   declarations   of   love, 


and  in  many  cases  the  heart-shaped 
harbingers  of  an  early  marriage. 

The  loving  and  lacy  valentine  was 
a  boon  to  the  bashful  lover  who  was  too 
shy  to  get  down  on  his  right  knee  and 
tell  that  one  and  only  damsel  that  the 
pain  in  his  heart  was  love  and  not  in- 
digestion. 

For  years  to  come  the  valentines 
gushed  with  luscious  phrases  and  rav- 
ings about  the  angelic  beauty  of  the 
giggling  girlies  who  inspired  the  words 
no  man  would  ever  write  under  normal 
conditions. 


Then,  just  about  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  the  villain  entered !  Some 
say  that  he  was  an  anti-red,  others  whis- 
pered that  he  was  a  frustrated  tracer 
of  hearts  and  cherubs  in  a  valentine 
card  shop.  Nevertheless,  this  fiend  de- 
vised a  weapon  that  shocked  the  val- 
entine-vaccinated hoi  polloi  of  the 
world.  His  barbarian  mind  incubated 
the  caustic  comic  valentine ! 

Be  there  a  maiden  so  fair,  or  other- 
wise, who  has  not,  at  some  Valen-time 
or  another,  been  the  regretful  recipient 
of  one  of  those  insulting  jewels?  Tears 
have  been  shed,  hearts  have  been  broken 
and    feuds    ignited    by    such    gems    as 
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this,  which  is  from  a  valentine  of  1900 
vintage : 

Brush    off,    my   sweet   girl,    zvith    your 

pail  and  your  broom, 
To  die  an  old  maid  I'm  afraid  is  your 

doom, 
For    though    you're    a    housemaid,    the 

house  is  not  made 
That  will  e'er  call  you  mistress,  so  stick 

to  your  trade, 
And  scour,  dust  and  polish,  nor   think 

that  you  can 
With    your    finicking    ways,    attract    a 

young  man! 


St.  Valentine's  Day,  or  The  Lover's 
Festival,  as  it  was  once  called,  has  been 
celebrated  for  thousands  of  years.  But 
no  one  seems  to  know  exactly  how  it 
originated  or  how  it  was  named.  The 
majority  of  writers  and  authorities  are 
agreed  that  the  festival  is  named  for 
a  bishop  of  the  third  century  A.  D. 

One  version  of  the  story  is  that  Em- 
peror Claudius,  ruler  of  Rome,  once 
proclaimed  a  ban  on  all  marriages.  The 
emperor  reasoned  that  married  men  were 
reluctant  to  leave  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren and  therefore  made  bad  warriors. 


Good  fighting  men  were  essential  to 
the  emperor,  so  he  decreed  that  all  mar- 
riages must  be  abolished. 

This  news  reached  the  good  priest 
Valentine  and  filled  him  with  sorrow. 
He  encouraged  young  lovers  by  perform- 
ing marriages  secretly.  Claudius  learned 
of  this  and  had  Valentine  thrown  into 
prison. 

During  his  confinement,  it  is  said 
that  Valentine  cured  his  keeper's 
daughter  of  blindness.  When  this  mira- 
cle was  revealed  to  the  authorities  Val- 
entine was  beaten  with  clubs  and  then 
beheaded.  His  remains  are  now  pre- 
served in  the  Church  of  St.  Praxeses  at 
Rome. 

The  young  lovers  for  whom  he  gave 
his  life  set  apart  the  day  of  Valentine's 
death,  February  14,  271  A.  D.,  as  "the 
day  for  all  true  lovers." 

Others  who  have  made  a  study  of 
the  issue  state  that  St.  Valentine  never 
existed.  In  many  sections  of  rural  Amer- 
ica it  is  believed  that  St.  Valentine's 
Day  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  the 
birds  choose  their  mates. 

The  young  lads  and  lassies  during  the 
Middle  Ages  in  Scotland,  England,  and 
France  used  to  gather  on  the  eve  of 
Valentine's  Day  and  draw  names  by 
chance.  Everyone  present  drew  a  slip — 
a  valentine — from  a  bowl,  on  which  the 
name  of  one  of  the  young  folks  present 
was  penned.  The  person  whose  name 
adorned  the  slip  of  paper  became  the 
holder's  sweetheart  for  the  entire  year. 

In  a  series  of  essays  published  in  1754- 
6  under  the  title  The  Connoisseur,  a 
young  lady  had  this  to  write  about  the 
valentine  savoir  faire: 

"Last  Friday  was  Valentine's  Day, 
and  the  night  before,  I  got  five  bay- 
leaves,  and  pinned  four  of  them  to 
the  four  corners  of  my  pillow,  and  the 
fifth  to  the  middle ;  and  then,  if  I  dreamt 

(Continued  on  page  23) 
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I  SAW  the  jeep  start  and  I  let  out 
a  yell.  They  didn't  hear  me,  or  so 
they  said  later.  Anyhow,  they  had 
an  almost  perfect  alibi.  They  had  rec- 
ognized Uncle  Dick's  car.  (He  is  at 
headquarters:  Col.  Richard  Elliot.) 
They  had  seen  him  stop  and  pick  up  a 
soldier.  The  soldier  waved  at  them 
and — well,  in  uniform  we  all  look  pretty 
much  alike.  They  figured  I  was  the 
hitchhiker  and  would  get  back  ahead  of 
them.  Perfectly  sound  reasoning  but  all 
wrong. 

I  started  to  run — as  if  there  were  a 
chance  in  the  world  of  catching  them. 
The  jeep  gathered  speed  and  turned  a 
corner.  I  stood  there,  panting  like  a 
porpoise,  deserted,  abandoned,  in  what 
a  few  months  before  had  been  the  land 
of  the  enemy.  Grinning  Japs  all  up 
and  down  the  street.  Oh,  yes,  they  have 
a  sense  of  humor  all  right. 

That  morning  four  of  us  had  started 
out  sight-seeing,  Cpl.  Grene  nominally 
in  charge.  About  noon  we  stopped  in 
this  little  city,  really  a  suburb  of — but 
maybe  I  better  leave  out  place  names. 
We  found  something  to  eat.  We  tramped 
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around.  We  stared  in  shop  windows. 
We  passed  out  candy  to  kids.  Every- 
where the  kids  like  candy  and  every- 
where they're  cute.  Then  we  straggled 
off,  each  man  for  himself,  but  the  time 
for  starting  back  was  set  and  we  left 
"Dim"  Dennis  in  charge  of  the  jeep. 

I  was  late,  I  won't  deny  that,  but 
not  more  than  five  minutes  late,  so 
naturally  I  was  mad  as  hop,  when  I  saw 
them  sail  off  that  way.  Also,  when  I 
stopped,  looked  and  listened,  I  was,  I 
may  as  well  admit,  just  a  little  nervous. 

You  see,  I  was  a  replacement,  shoved 
in  after  the  fighting  was  over.  I  had 
never  had  a  day  of  active  service.  How 
I  came  to  leave  Fremont  College,  just 
when  everybody  else  was  coming  back 
to  it,  is  another  story,  but  here  I  was. 
Right  now,  too,  I  was  dead,  stark 
alone  and  I  wasn't  any  too  sure  how 
popular  GI's  were  in  Japan.  I  put  on 
a  fierce,  soldierly  frown  and  let  my 
eye  range  around  that  grinning  semi- 
circle. Then  I  strode  up  the  street,  as 
if  I  owned  the  town.  I  wasn't  going  to 
let  them  know  that  I'd  have  been  tickled 
to  death  to  swap  places  with  Robinson 
Crusoe. 

At  home,  years  ago,  we  were  talk- 
ing about  being  deaf  or  blind,  when  my 
kid  sister  chimed  in  with,  "Yes,  but 
suppose  you  couldn't  TALK!"  Well,  I 
wondered  if  maybe  she  hadn't  had  some- 
thing. Because  I'd  have  paid  a  dollar 
per,  for  a  few  well-chosen  Jap  words. 

The  name  of  the  place  where  we  were 
billeted — I  knew  that,  of  course;  and 
for  a  minute  I  had  the  wild  idea  of 
kidnapping  a  Jap  and  making  him  show 
me  the.  way.  But  that  of  course  would 
have  been  silly.  He  could  have  yelled 
and  had  a  mob  ganging  up  on  me;  he 
could  have  led  me  into  any  sort  of  hole 
and  I  couldn't  even  have  shot  my  way 
out.  When  American  soldiers  go  sight- 


seeing, they  don't  go  armed  to  the  teeth 
and  that's   one  regulation  I   approve. 

I  walked  straight  up  a  little  hill  in 
front  of  me  and,  on  a  stone  bench  in 
front  of  a  Shinto  temple  (that's  what 
I  think  it  was)  I  sat  down  to  mobilize 
my  thoughts.  Three  kids  lined  up  in 
front  of  me  and  I  passed  out  the  candy 
they  were  looking  for.  The  only  thing 
I've  got  against  the  Jap  kids  is  that 
handkerchiefs  seem  to  be  their  number 
one  shortage. 

On  the  horizon,  I  had  a  glimpse  of 
the  sea  and,  trying  to  remember  the 
way  we  had  come,  I  charted  my  course 
by  that.  If  I  kept  the  sea  on  my  right, 
eventually,  I  decided,  I  would  get  back 
to  our  city.  There  I  would  either  come 
to  a  street  I  knew  or  run  into  some  of 
our  men.  Only,  I  had  no  idea  how  far 
it  was  and  already  the  sun  was  low. 
Ten  miles?  Twenty?  Actually,  as  I 
found  out  later,  it  was  all  of  thirty 
miles. 

Why,  you  may  ask,  didn't  I  try  to 
get  a  bus  or  a  street  car?  Well,  today 
maybe  a  man  could  but  at  that  time 
they  were  trying  to  get  the  transpor- 
tation reorganized  and  it  wasn't  going 
any  too  well.  Anyhow,  I  was  away  off 
the  beaten  track.  I  started  walking  and, 
after  passing  two  or  three  groups 
whose  looks  weren't  exactly  reassur- 
ing, I  decided  that  the  broadest  and 
most  modern  streets  were  the  ones  for 
me,  even  if  sometimes  it  meant  detour- 
ing. 

If  you've  never  seen  places  that  have 
been  bombed,  part  of  the  stretch  I  went 
through  might  have  interested  you — 
for  a  little  while.  Already  I  had  seen 
acres  and  acres  of  it  and  I  was  complete- 
ly fed  up.  Right  here  it  wasn't  as  bad  as 
I'd  seen  it  in  other  places.  I  came  into  it 
after  walking  a  mile  or  two,  and  then 
was  out  again,  walking  along  streets 
where  the  buildings  were  still  standing, 
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though    many    of    them    were    gutted. 

The  country  I  didn't  get  into  at  all. 
Always  a  city  or  its  fringes :  slums  and 
squalid  imitations  of  American  fac- 
tories. That  is  what  they  looked  like 
to  me.  All  the  time  I  was  looking  for 
landmarks,  sometimes  big  and  out- 
standing, that  I  could  remember  hav- 
ing passed  that  morning.  And  I  never 
found  one — not  one. 

The  sun  went  down.  The  night  was 
cloudy  and  it  looked  like  rain.  That 
wasn't  too  cheerful,  for  I  had  been 
counting  on  a  full  moon,  though  I 
could  not  remember  just  when  it  rose. 
Another  thing  about  that  long  night 
hike :  I  never  got  completely  away  from 
people.  Men,  women,  children — on  some 
streets,  fewer;  on  others,  more;  but 
always  some.  And  among  them  I  was 
of  course  a  marked  man — partly  by  my 
height  (the  Japanese,  you  know,  are 
mostly  short)  ;  more  by  my  uniform — 
the  uniform  of  an  enemy  alien. 

How  would  I  have  felt,  I  asked  my- 
self, if  things  had  come  out  the  way 
the  Japs  had  hoped  they  would,  when 
they  started  things?  Suppose  I  had 
been  brought  up  in  South  Chicago. 
Suppose  the  Japs  had  taken  over  every- 
thing. Suppose  some  poor,  lone  Jap 
soldier  had  missed  the  bus  and  had  gone 
wandering  around  in  our  streets  and  al- 
leys. What  would  my  pals  and  I  do 
to  him?  Not  exactly  a  cheerful  line  of 
thought,  and,  besides,  there  had  been 
unpleasant  rumors  of  things  that  had 
happened  to  our  men.  Some,  of  course, 
had  gone  out  hunting  trouble.  Others — ! 
I  slogged  along,  trying  to  keep  my 
senses  alert  and  my  mind  clear. 

Once  I  blundered  into  a  blind  alley 
that  had  looked  all  right  but  was  sud- 
denly blocked  by  the  rubble  of  what 
had  been  a  four-story  building.  When 
I  turned  back,  I  saw,  or  thought  I 
saw    (it  was  already  pretty  dark)    two 


men  waiting  where  I  had  turned  in. 
Well,  I  hadn't  had  my  basic  training  for 
nothing  and,  if  they  had  tackled  me,  I 
was  ready  to  give  them  their  money's 
worth.  But  they  beat  it,  or  else  my  im- 
agination had  been  playing  tricks  on 
me.  Nothing  happened. 

It  began  to  rain  and  that  didn't  help 
any.  We  had  brought  rain  coats,  of 
course,  and  right  there  I  could  have 
used  mine,  only  I  had  left  it  in  the 
jeep  with  Dim.  Nothing  to  do  but  slog 
along  and  take  it.  I  had  my  flashlight 
but  I  didn't  like  to  use  it  much — it  at- 
tracted attention,  and  also  I  didn't  know 
how  much  I  might  have  to  use  it  later. 
I  did  not  want  to  burn  out  my  batteries. 

I  was  travelling,  as  I  say,  not  through 
open  country  but  along  city  streets, 
or  what  had  been  city  streets.  Not  all 
of  them  were  straight,  and  some  I  passed 
up  because  they  didn't  look  inviting. 
Darkness  had  not  made  it  any  easier  to 
keep  my  sense  of  direction.  Pretty  soon, 
I  simply  didn't  know  whether  I  was 
going  or  coming,  but  just  kept  on,  say- 
ing to  myself  that,  once  it  was  day- 
light, I  was  bound  to  meet  some  Ameri- 
cans. Imagine  a  man  so  far  gone  he 
zvanted  to  meet  up  with  an  M.P. 

I  was  wet.  I  was  scared — some.  Most 
of  all,  I  was  dog-tired.  If  I  could  have 
found  a  dry  place  that  looked  safe,  I 
believe  I  would  have  crawled  in.  Only, 
if  a  gang  of  hoodlums  had  stumbled  onto 
me,  they  would  have  thought  I  was 
sleeping  off  a  drunk  and — well,  I  had 
a  wrist  watch,  a  silver  identification 
bracelet  and  some  other  little  things  I 
didn't  want  to  lose.  So  I  slogged  along. 

After  a  while,  I  began  to  have  a  vague 
idea  that  I  was  being  followed.  I  tried 
to  shake  it  off.  Just  getting  jumpy,  I 
told  myself.  But  the  idea  stuck.  To 
test  it  out,  I  would  go  slow  and  then 
fast.  Once  or  twice,  I  stood  stock  still 
in  the  dark  and  counted  fifty.  My  tricks 
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didn't  prove  a  thing,  but  the  feeling 
stuck.  I  remember  thinking  of  that  line 
in  the  Jungle  Book  mother  used  to  read 
to  me: 

"It  is  fear,  O  Little  Hunter!  it  is 
fear." 

That  made  me  grin  but  it  did  not 
banish  the  feeling. 

It  did  not  rain  hard — just  a  mean 
drizzle.  After  a  while  it  stopped  alto- 
gether, the  sky  cleared  slowly  and  the 
moon  fought  its  way  through  the 
clouds.  That  cheered  me  up  some  but, 
in  the  end,  made  me  even  surer  that 
someone  was  behind  me,  stopping  when 
I  stopped,  hurrying  when  I  hurried. 
Once  I  turned  around  and  walked 
straight  toward  him  and  he  faded  out. 
Three  minutes  later  somebody  behind 
me  again.  Once  he  gave  a  whistle  that 
sounded  like  a  signal,  and  a  man  ahead 
of  me  dodged  off  into  the  ruins.  I  took 
the  other  side  of  the  street. 

Next  thing  I  knew,  another  fellow 
was  following  me.  Somehow  I  was  sure 
it  wasn't  the  same  one.  And  this  chap 
made  no  bones  about  it.  Well,  I  decided 
I  wouldn't  either.  After  all,  while  Japan 
wasn't  exactly  a  free  country,  that  was 
what  we  were  trying  to  make  it  and 
he  had  as  good  a  right  on  the  street 
as  I  did.  But  if  he  started  anything, 
I  would  be  ready.  All  the  same,  I  was 
wet,  and  shivery,  and  dog-tired,  and 
jumpy. 

It  wasn't  really  late — my  wrist  watch 
told  me  that — and  pretty  soon  I  came 
to  a  street  where  a  number  of  people 
were  moving  about,  men  and  women, 
even  a  few  kids.  Then  suddenly  I  got 
the  last  thing  I  would  have  expected, 
for  a  young  woman  turned,  and  with 
a  catch  in  her  voice  but  in  perfectly  good 
English,   asked : 

"Where  did  you  learn  that?" 
"Learn — what?"  I  asked  her. 
"What  you  were  whistling." 


Well,  I  hadn't  been  whistling  at  her: 
that's  a  practice  I  never  thought  much 
of.  But  I  didn't  know  I  had  been  whis- 
tling at  all  and  I  told  her  so,  as  polite- 
ly as  I  knew  how.  She  was  a  rather  at- 
tractive young  woman,  older  than  I — 
maybe  five  or  six  years  older.  The  moon 
was  high  now.  I  could  see  her  plainly 
and  I  knew  (a  man  gets  so  he  can  tell) 
that  she  was  a  nice  girl. 

"You  were  whistling  something  I 
know  too,"  she  said,  and  hummed  a 
bar  or  two.  Well,  I  knew  it  of  course; 
it  was  our  college  song,  "Fremont  For- 
ever." 

"Was  I  whistling  that?"  I  asked  her. 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "You've  been  in  Fre- 
mont?" 

"Last  year." 

"You  know  Miss  Batchford?  Prof. 
Morse?  Dr.  Bain?" 

"Every  one  of  'em." 

She  tried  to  speak  and  couldn't. 

Then  her  voice  steadied. 

"I  was  there — before  the  war.  Three 
years.  How  do  you  come  to  be  here?" 

"I'm  lost,"   I   said. 

After  that,  things  began  to  unsnarl 
fast.  I  told  her  the  fix  I  was  in  and  she 
called  to  the  man  who  had  been  trail- 
ing me.  I  found  out  then  that  he  wasn't 
an  assassin,  waiting  to  pounce  on  me. 
He  was  a  bodyguard.  Some  minor  police 
official  had  noticed  me  and  was  afraid 
I  might  get  into  trouble.  So,  not  out 
of  any  love  for  me  but  because  he  knew 
if  anything  happened  to  me  it  might 
mean  trouble  for  them,  he  had  put  a 
shadow  on  me. 

All  three  of  us  walked  five  or  six 
blocks  to  her  home,  an  American- 
Japanese  home — about  fifty-fifty.  They 
even  had  a  piano.  Her  husband  took  me 
in  charge.  He  taught  chemistry  in  one 
of  their  colleges  and  spoke  pretty  good 
English.  He  got  me  out  of  my  wet  uni- 
form and  wrapped  me  up  in  some  clothes 
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of  his.  Then  we  started  talking  Fre- 
montese — his  wife  had  of  course  told 
him  all  about  the  old  school. 

She  wanted  to  know  everything  I 
could  tell  her  and  some  things  that  I 
couldn't.  A  campus  population  changes 
so  fast  and  most  of  the  students  she 
had  known  I  did  not  know  at  all.  We 
knew  a  number  of  the  same  teachers, 
though ;  and  the  buildings  and  the  spirit 
of  the  place — they  had  not  changed. 

I  got  them  to  talking  about  them- 
selves, too,  and  some  of  that  I  hate 
to  think  about.  We  Americans  didn't 
want  to  fight  women  and  children, 
everybody  knows  that,  but  in  war  you 
can't  always  help  it.  When  we  were 
going  to  bomb  a  town  (Uncle  Dick  has 
told  me  about  it)  we  tried  to  drop  notices, 
so  that  they  could  get  away.  But  now 
and  then  there  was  a  hitch  in  the 
program.  She  and  her  husband  had  been 
part  of  a  wild  rush  to  get  away  from  an 
air  raid  into  the  country.  Her  first 
baby  was  just  due.  A  baby  born  by  the 
roadside.  No  doctor.  The  baby  born 
dead.  Her  father,  mother  and  two  sis- 
ters— all  killed. 

Yet  not  once  did  she  say  "y°ur 
planes"  or  even  "air  raid."  Always  she 
used  some  circumlocution.  And  once, 
when  I  tried  to  express  sympathy,  her 
husband  said : 

"But  we  must  suffer.  It  cannot  be 
helped.  Just  as  children  must  suffer  for 
parents'  wrongdoing." 

We  talked  for  three  hours  and  were 
still  going  strong,  when  we  heard  some- 
one outside.  Her  husband  went  to  the 
door  and  there  was  Uncle  Dick  in  his 
car.  When  the  boys  got  back  and  found 
I  wasn't  there,  they  were  scared  stiff. 
He  had  started  right  out  to  find  me 
and,  thanks  to  those  Japs  who  had 
personally  conducted  me,  he  had  no 
trouble  running  me  down. 

Well,  that  night  I  made  two  friends. 


I  kept  in  touch  with  them.  They  did  a 
lot  for  me.  I  was  able  to  do  some  little 
thing  for  them.  They  were  our  kind — 
wanted  a  peaceful  world  as  much  as  you 
or  I  do.  But  all  that  is  no  part  of  this 
story. 

One  thing  though :  driving  back,  I 
was  telling  Uncle  Dick  how  the  whole 
thing  had  surprised  me. 

"Why,"  I  said,  "I  didn't  know  there 
were  Japanese  like  that." 

And  he  said  quietly : 

"We  should  never  forget  that  national 
names  and  race  names  are  only  crude 
— very  crude — labels,  that  there  are  good 
men  and  women  in  every  country." 

Sometimes  I  think  my  Uncle  Dick  is 
a  pretty  big  man.  You  see,  his  only  son, 
my  cousin  Tom  Elliot,  died  in  a  Jap 
prison  camp. 


Solution  to 
A  Valentine  Crossword 

{Puzzle  on  page  27) 
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THE  other  day 
I  was  rummaging 
through  my  army 
souvenirs  and  I  came 
across  the  little  ma- 
roon brochure  which 
was  issued  to  me  in  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  in 
1944.  Each  GI  was  is- 
sued such  a  pamphlet 
as  an  instruction 
booklet  to  aid  him  in 
getting  along  with  the 
natives  he  would  meet. 
It  reminded  me  of 
George,  a  big,  cheerful,  friendly  native. 
I  met  him  during  my  last  day  in  the 
Indies. 

We  were  packing  up  that  day  on  the 
edge  of  the  jungle  bound  for  the  Philip- 
pines and  I  had  a  can  of  powdered  milk 
and  a  bottle  of  shoe  polish  that  wouldn't 
fit  into  my  bag.  I  was  about  to  throw 
them  away  when  George  came  along 
and  held  out  his  hands  for  them.  Every- 
body was  "George"  to  the  natives  of  the 
Dutch  East  Indies.  Any  time  a  native 
would  pass  you,  he  would  give  you  a 
big  silly  grin,  wave  his  arm  and  say, 
"Hi,  George."  And  the  GIs  responded 
with  the  same  greetings. 

"Okay,  George,"  I  said,  "you  can 
have  them.  But,  look.  This  is  shoe 
polish."  I  held  up  the  bottle  and  shook 
it.   "It's  poison.   If  you  drink  it,  it  will 
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kill  you.  This  is  milk. 
You  can  drink  that. 
It's  good  for  you." 

George  stood  there, 
grinning,  showing  his 
teeth,  which  were 
filed  to  a  point  and 
stained  red  from  chew- 
ing on  berry  twigs  that 
grew  in  the  jungles. 
Expectation  was 
carved  in  his  counte- 
nance. 

"Look,     George,"    I 
said,     "I'm     going    to 
give  you  these.  See?" 
He  nodded  in  an  approving  manner, 
chattering  jargon. 

"See  this  big  can?"  I  asked.  "It's 
powdered  milk.  You  drink  it;  but  first 
you  mix  it  with  water — rain — you  know 
rain — that  stuff  that  comes  from  the 
sky  when  it — well — when  it — well — 
when  it  rains,"  I  concluded.  I  felt  that 
George  didn't  know  what  I  was  trying 
to  tell  him.  I  waved  my  arms  in  circles, 
I  pointed  to  the  sky,  and  then  I  looked 
searchingly  at  George's  grinning  face, 
hoping  to  find  there  a  minute  ray  of 
comprehension. 

George  nodded,  a  silly  grin  on  his 
face. 

"Well,  I  better  let  that  sink  in  a 
little,"  I  thought.  "Better  introduce  him 
to  the  shoe  polish."  I  had  no  idea  why 
I   should,   because   George,   for   certain, 
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would  never  wear  shoes  after  we  left, 
for  the  GI  was  the  supply  source  for 
George. 

I  picked  up  the  shoe  polish,  and  put 
the  powdered  milk  down.  "Look.  Shoe 
polish — you  put  on  your  shoes,"  I  said, 
pointing  to  my  shoes  while  making 
elaborate  motions  like  those  used  in 
polishing  shoes,  hoping  that  he  would 
get  the  idea  that  he,  too,  was  to  do  like- 
wise on  his  boots.  "You  put  on  your 
shoes,"  I  said,  pointing  to  his  GI  canal 
barges,  and  then,  pointing  to  him,  I 
added,  "and  they  will  shine  like  the 
sun — like  fire  in  sky — see  sun?" 

George  grinned.  "Soo  Soo,"  he  said, 
and  followed  it  with  gibberish. 

"Thank  God,  you  seem  to  have  an 
idea  of  what  I'm  talking  about.  That's 
right,  shoe  shoe — shoe  polish,  shoe  shoe 
— put  on  your  shoes  and  they  shine — 
shine  like  the  sun,"  I  remarked. 

"Soo  Soo,"  he  said,  motioning  to  the 
larger  can,  the  powdered  milk,  which 
was  on  the  ground. 

"No.  This  is  the  shoe  polish ;  that 
is  the  milk;  you  drink  that,  and  you 
put  this  on  your  shoes." 


"Soo  Soo,"  he  interrupted,  still  grin- 
ning. That  was  all  I  could  get  out  of 
him.  "Soo  Soo,"  he  said,  pointing  to 
the    larger    can. 

"No,  you  pinhead !"  I  yelled.  "This 
other  stuff  is  the  shoe  shoe  thing;  that 
is  the  stuff  you  drink." 

If  anyone  ever  felt  that  he  were  but- 
ting his  head  against  a  stone  wall,  I 
did.  I  was  stunned  by  my  efforts.  I 
tried  all  gestures  I  knew  to  pantomime 
rain,  the  creek,  the  ocean*  and  the  fine 
art  of  shoe  polishing,  but  without  suc- 
cess. 

I  wanted  to  give  George  the  milk 
and  the  polish,  but  I  didn't  want  to  be 
responsible  for  his  death,  and  dead  he 
would  be  if  he  drank  that  shoe  polish. 

Bowing,  grinning  and  endlessly  say- 
ing, "Soo  Soo,"  George  took  my  gifts. 

The  little  maroon  brochure  brought 
it  all  back  to  my  mind.  Poor  old  George. 
I  was  certain  that  I  had  been  instru- 
mental in  his  death.  I  felt  like  a  murder- 
er. I  thumbed  through  the  vocabulary 
section,  and  there  it  was — the  native  jar- 
gon—SOO  SOO— MILK. 


Cupid  Rides  Again    (Continued  from  page  16) 


of  my  sweetheart,  Betty  said  we  should 
be  married  before  the  year  is  out. 

"But  to  make  it  more  sure  I  boiled 
an  tgg  hard,  and  took  out  the  yolk, 
and  filled  it  with  salt ;  and  when  I 
went  to  bed,  ate  it,  shell  and  all,  with- 
out speaking  or  drinking  after  it. 

"We  also  wrote  our  lovers'  names 
upon  bits  of  paper,  and  rolled  them  up 
in  clay,  and  put  them  into  water;  and 
the  first  that  rose  up  was  to  be  our 
valentine. 


"Would  you  think  it — Mr.  Blossom 
was  my  man.  I  lay  a-bed  and  shut  my 
eyes  all  the  morn,  till  he  came  to  our 
house ;  for  I  would  not  have  seen  an- 
other man  before  him  for  all  the  world." 

From  whence  came  Valentine's  Day  no 
one  seems  to  care  but  the  experts  and 
the  authorities.  While  they  are  quib- 
bling about  its  origin  all  America  is 
scribbling  the  eternal  interrogation, 
"Will  you  be  my  Valentine?" 


Part  II— Ph 

THE  first  postage  stamp  machine 
was  invented  by  James  Bogardus, 
who  was  born  more  than  150  years 
ago.  More  than  2500  models  were  sub- 
mitted, and  from  these  the  British 
Government  finally  selected  that  of 
James  Bogardus. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  two  years  ago 
the  first  letter  to  be  inclosed  in  an  en- 
velope was  mailed  by  Sir  William 
Trumbull  to  Sir  James  Ogilvie,  May 
16,  1696.  Before  this  time  letters  were 
sealed  with  wafers  of  wax. 

Paris  is  usually  referred  to  as  the 
birthplace  of  philately.  Viscount  Wetzel 
of  Lille,  France,  has  the  distinction  of 
forming  the  earliest  collection  of  foreign 
stamps.  Wetzel  during  his  extensive 
travels  purchased  first  issues  of  Brazil, 
Great  Britain,  Switzerland,  Maurtus 
and  many  others. 

Frederick  Booty  compiled  the  first 
English  stamp  catalog,  entitled  Aids  to 
Stamp  Collecting,  which  was  published 
in  April,  1862.  A  Parisian  dealer 
planned  the  first  stamp  album,  named 
Album  des  Timbres  Post,  which  was 
issued  by  Justin  Lallier  the  same  year. 
Before  that  time  all  stamps  were  firm- 
ly pasted  down  in  old  notebooks.  Small 
hinges  are  used  now  to  attach  the 
stamps  to  the  pages  of  the  album,  mak- 
ing it  easy  to  remove  or  change  the 
stamps  any  time  the  collector  wishes. 

The  first  post  office  in  America  was 
opened  at  an  inn  in  Boston  in  1693  on 
a    site    now    occupied    by    the    Boston 
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Globe.  A  tablet  commemorates  this  fact 
on  the  Globe  Building.  Richard  Fair- 
banks was  the  innkeeper  of  this  first 
post   office. 

With  your  stamp  catalog  you  can 
check  the  following  firsts  and  start  your 
philatelic  education  in  earnest. 

Danzig  issued  her  first  postage  stamps 
June  16,  1920.  At  this  time  Danzig  was 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Internation- 
al Commission.  Contemporary  postage 
stamps  were  overprinted  with  the  word 
Danzig  in  Gothic  type.  This  is  one 
country  that  is  still  comparatively  new, 
and  all  collectors  should  make  some  at- 
tempt to  complete  this  collection  of  Dan- 
zig stamps  for  their  albums. 

Latvia  issued  her  first  stamps  for 
postage  use  in  1918  2nd  is  another 
country  whose  stamps  can  still  be  com- 
pletely assembled. 

The  1915  Romanoff  issue  of  Russia 
was  the  first  of  Russian  stamps  to  bear 
portarits.  Some  of  the  designs  of  this 
issue  were  printed  on  cardboard  to  serve 
as  paper  money,  as  well  as  postage 
stamps,  during  the  first  World  War. 
On  the  Romanoff  Centenary  issue  the 
history  of  Russia  from  the  reign  of 
Peter  the  Great  up  to  Alexander  I, 
who  became  Czar  in  1801,  when  his 
father  died,  can  be  followed. 

This  brief  review  of  the  firsts  of  phi- 
lately reveals  to  some  extent  the  his- 
tory, almost  legendary,  background  of 
your  hobby,  and  we  have  just  scratched 
the  surface  at  that. 
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As  a  philatelist  you  are  now  an  ama- 
teur investor.  Your  hobby  involves 
ownership  and  you  may  find  it  is  a  good 
investment,  but  unless  you  have  plenty 
of  the  special  knowledge  required  by  a 
hobby  investment  you  are  as  likely  to 
lose  money  as  make  it.  And  the  way  to 
secure  that  special  knowledge  is  to 
study  your  stamps.  It  is  a  known  fact 
that  mint  stamps  of  the  United  States 
are  the  best  investment.  But  here  again 
you  must  know  what  issues  to  buy  un- 
less, of  course,  you  collect  stamps  mere- 
ly for  pleasure.  Regardless,  it  is  ex- 
citing to  know  that  there  is  always  a 
possibility  of  your  gems  increasing  in 
value. 

Your  local  post  office  is  the  best  place 
to  buy  mint  U.  S.  stamps.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  you  purchase  them  in  blocks 
of  four  and  try  to  get  a  plate  number 
with  each  block.  A  plate  number  is  the 
sheet  number  which  appears  once  on 
each  full  sheet  of  stamps.  Your  local 
postmaster  will  be  glad  to  assist  you, 
as  your  purchases  mean  business  and 
sales  to  him. 

Or  you  can  write  to  the  Post  Office 
Department,  Philatelic  Agency,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  request  their  list  of 
current  stamps  available.  You  can  then 
select  the  ones  you  need  and  order  di- 
rect from  them  at  face  value.  The  com- 
memorative stamps  are  always  desirable, 
as  they  are  limited  issues  and  are  even- 
tually replaced  with  other  commemo- 
ratives  and  thus  become  future  rarities. 


This  involves  time,  a  period  of  waiting, 
but  in  the  meantime  you  are  having  fun. 

Once  you  enter  this  phase  of  the  hob- 
by you  have  become  a  specialist.  Spe- 
cializing puts  you  under  certain  restric- 
tions. Nevertheless,  these  limitations 
have  a  definite  value.  They  force  you 
to  be  more  selective  and  give  your  col- 
lection unity  by  keeping  out  everything 
not  connected  with  your  specialty. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  rise  in 
stamp  values,  let  us  consider  Norway. 
In  1891  the  stamps  of  Norway  were 
valued  at  $3.17;  in  1926  their  value  in- 
creased to  $38.10,  according  to  catalog 
prices.  The  total  value  of  the  United 
States  stamps  in  1891  was  $190.90  and 
in  1926  their  value  leaped  to  $1988.75 
for  the  same  stamps. 

These  figures  show  why  many  busi- 
nessmen invest  their  money  in  rare 
stamps  rather  than  in  the  best  bonds  on 
the  market.  A  mint  stamp  never  loses 
its  original  face  value. 

The  rarest  stamp  in  the  world  is  the 
one-cent  British  Guiana  of  1856,  of 
which  only  one  copy  is  known  to  exist. 
This  stamp  is  printed  on  magenta-col- 
ored paper  and  was  purchased  by  an 
American  collector  for  $32,500.  The  price 
since  then  has  increased  tremendously, 
as  this  quoted  figure  is  of  1928  vintage. 

Education  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
the  joy  of  collecting.  In  our  next  article 
we  shall  devote  a  chapter  to  history  and 
its  effect  on  stamps.  A  future  chapter 
will  deal  with  postmarks. 


TJWE  hear  fearful  talk  these  days! 
""      Suspicion  of  other  nations !  Fear 
of  a  Third  World  War ! 

But  if  another  world  war  develops 
(and  pray  God  it  won't!),  one  of  the 
basic  causes,  in  this  writer's  humble 
opinion,  will  be  the  fact  that  America 
is  growing  afraid  of  something  else — 
America  is  growing  afraid  of  work! 

At  College  Park,  Maryland,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  a  grim  forecast  of  a  United 
States  weakened  by  luxury,  fear  of  an 
honest  day's  effort,  and  of  responsibility 
on  all  fronts,  was  given  by  Mr.  O.  E. 
Baker.  Mr.  Baker  is  a  former  agricul- 
tural expert  who  is  also  an  expert  in 
trends  where  population  is  concerned. 
Gravely  he  pictures  a  United  States 
"weakened  by  the  love  of  luxury  and 
ease,  and  by  a  decline  in  the  integrity 
of  the  family  as  an  institution  for  the 
reproduction  of  the  race. 

"A  people,"  he  adds,  "who  do  not  care 
to  have  children  will  gradually  cease  to 
exist,  and  other  peoples  with  a  greater 
love  of  children  and  of  life,  and  with 
more  thought  to  the  future  and  a  deeper 
sense  of  responsibility  cannot  be  blamed 
if  they  press  into  and  fill  that  partial 
vacuum." 

It  is  not  a  pretty  picture. 

Nor  is  it  a  pretty  picture  that  an  ex- 
pert in  economic  affairs  paints — no  less 
an  expert  than  Roger  Babson. 

Mr.  Babson  predicts  that  unless 
America  gets  off  the  dime  and  starts  to 
realize  that  war-curtailment  of  courtesy 
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and  consideration  between  human  beings 
must  give  way  to  greater  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility towards  the  customer,  we 
face  a  tragic  situation  indeed.  He  points 
out  that  while  merchandizing  stores 
spend  incredible  sums  in  enticing  and 
attractive  advertising,  the  effort  is  lost 
at  the  counter  where  employees  fail  in 
their  job  of  salesmanship.  Mr.  Babson 
is  sick  unto  death  (as  aren't  we  all?)  of 
the  lack  of  simple,  everyday,  homespun 
courtesy,  and  of  the  inattention  and  in- 
sufferably superior  manner  of  many  lazy 
clerks. 

Dismally  Mr.  Babson  is  given  to  won- 
der whether  things  will  ever  return  to 
"normal"  where  customer  rights  are 
concerned. 

"We  still  have  to  ask,"  he  writes 
plaintively,  "  'Will  you  please  wipe  my 
wind-shield?'  The  delivery  boy  still  loves 
to  leave  packages  at  the  front,  instead 
of  the  back  door.  The  third  call  to  a 
reputable  laundry  at  last  brings  action 
regarding  shirts  misplaced  three  months 
ago,  while  the  electrician  who  starts 
a  small  job  begs  off — for  unexplained 
reasons — before  he  finishes." 

And  the  meat  of  Mr.  Babson's  re- 
marks is  this : 

"Mediocre  effort  put  forth  enough 
times  a  day  by  enough  people,  can  turn 
us  into  a  mediocre  nation." 

Surely  what  these  gentlemen  have  to 
say  is  food  for  thought  when  we  think 
not  only  of  the  sad  plight  the  world  is 
in  today,  but  the  grim  position  a  take- 
it-easy,  soft  America  would  be  in  were 
any  other  nation  of  the  world,  tough- 
ened by  hard  work  and  inescapable 
responsibility,  to  challenge  our  way  of 
life. 

Let  us  awake  before  it  is  too  late. 
Let  us  put  into  concrete  daily  action 
the    ideals    of    our    forefathers    where 
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Across 

1.  A  small  distance 

5.   Hebrew  month  near  Feb.    (Ezra  6:15) 

9.  Means   of   communication 

1 1 .  Cutting    instruments 

12.  Female  deer   (pi.) 

14.  Genus  of  plants  of  lilly  family   (Ref.  Sp.) 

17.  General  of  the  Civil  War 

18.  Unit  of  light  intensity 
A  hewing  or  chopping  implement 
Wife  of  a  famous  wild  animal  hunter 
Abraham  Lincoln's  birthday   (Rom.  num.) 
Hastens 

Short  note    (contraction) 
To  give  or  cause  pain 
Perched 
Amuse 

Duty  that  means  more  pay  for  sailors 
Army  Medical   Corps    (abbr.) 
State   of   equality 

{Answer 


Down 

Country  in  the  Mediterranean 

City  where  the  Mardi  Gras  is  held 

Columbia  Law  School   (abbr.) 

Pronoun 

Ancient  city    (Deu.  2:9) 

Male  parent 

In  the  way  of  defense  or  apology 

Famous    educator 

Dogface  of  World  War  1 1 

Greek  lyric  poetess    (classic) 
13.  What  the  cook  is  supposed  to  do  to  chow 
15.   Peace   (Latin) 

Flowery  wreath  used  in   Hawaii 

Valentine's  Day   (Rom.) 

Ground-plot 

Madame    (contraction) 

Year  that  lets  the  ladies  ask 

Celestial    body 

Preposition 


1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
10. 
11. 


16. 

20. 
24. 
25. 
27. 
28. 
33. 
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A  Chance  in  10 MOO 


By  Phil  Glanzer 


AT  a  recent  ceremony  in  New  York 
City,  an  award  was  presented  to 
the    family   of    Dr.    Louis    Slotin, 
35,  Winnipeg-born  physicist,  and  it  bore 
this  tribute : 

"Martyr  of  Science  in  1946" 
Dr.  Slotin  gave  his  life  and  saved 
seven  fellow  scientific  workers  from 
death  after  a  laboratory  mishap  at  the 
Los  Alamos  atomic  bomb  assembly  cen- 
ter in  New  Mexico  last  May. 

Still  shielded  by  oaths  of  secrecy  were 
many  details.  On  his  deathbed  Slotin 
set  the  example. 

Kept  Secret  on  Deathbed 

Nine  days  only  he  lived  after  the  ac- 
cident. He  was  conscious  for  the  first 
seven. 

For  his  family's  sake  he  kept  secret 
the  fact  that  he  himself  was  fully  aware 
that  he  must  die.  He  pretended  that  he 
confidently  expected  to  recover.  Even 
during  his   last  two  days  of  coma  and 
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delirium  that  pretense  survived  in  his 
sub-conscious  mind. 

And  so  he  died  without  a  reference 
to  the  fact  that  in  one-tenth  of  a  second 
he  obeyed  the  impulse  that  made  him  a 
martyr. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  May  21, 
1946,  that  Slotin  summoned  his  group 
to  finish  a  laboratory  experiment  en- 
trusted to  his  direction.  That  afternoon 
he  was  to  leave  for  Los  Angeles.  He 
was  bound  for  the  big  atomic  test  at 
Bikini.  His  bags  and  equipment  were 
packed. 

"Why  not  run  along  and  let  us  at- 
tend to  this  one?"  a  co-worker  asked 
him.  "No,"  replied  Slotin,  "If  anything 
happened  to  the  rest  of  you  I  would 
never  forgive  myself.  Your  wives  would 
never  forgive  me.  I've  been  too  busy 
to  find  a  wife." 

He  knew  that  this  was  the  crucial 
point  in  the  experiment.  In  a  certain 
quantity   either   U-235   or   plutonium   is 
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harmless.  It  is  when  a  mass  is  increased 
to  a  definite  point  that  it  becomes  the 
"hottest"  explosive  on  earth. 

Blast  Silent  But  Horrible 

The  slip  of  an  instrument  in  Slotin's 
right  hand  caused  such  an  increase  and 
the  "explosion"  of  the  fissionable  ma- 
terial. It  was  a  silent  blast  but  it  flashed 
with  a  horrible  blue  glow  and  terrific 
heat. 

Official  U.  S.  Army  reports  tell  how 
Slotin  instantly  threw  himself  in  the 
path  of  the  gamma  rays  to  prevent  his 
assistants  from  absorbing  thousands  of 
times  the  amount  of  radiation  that  the 
human  body  could  endure. 

All  raced  for  cover.  Slotin  then 
"summoned  the  seven  to  simulate  the 
positions  they  had  taken  in  the  test." 
He  calculated  their  distances  from  the 
explosion  center  and  accurately  esti- 
mated the  amount  of  radiation  suffered 
by  each. 

After  checking  on  this  vital  informa- 
tion he  called  for  doctors  and  ambu- 
lances. 

"I  am  sorry  you  were  hurt,"  he  apol- 
ogized to  the  group.  "Don't  be  foolish," 
one  spoke  up.  "If  you  say  so  we'll  go 
back   and    take    another    whack    at    it." 

"No,  I  would  say  that  now  your 
chances  of  recovery  are  10,000  to  one 
in  your  favor.  That  is  how  I  wish  to 
leave  it." 

"And  what  about  your  chances,  doc- 
tor?" 

"About  10,000  to  one  against." 

Called  It  Slight  Accident 

Yet  with  this  knowledge  Slotin 
waited  two  days  before  he  telephoned 
his  Winnipeg  home.  His  father,  Israel, 
a  livestock  commission  agent,  and  his 
mother,  Sonia  Slotin,  had  returned 
from  visiting  friends  about  ten  o'clock 
that  Thursday  night  when  the  long-dis- 


tance operator   reached  them   at   home. 

From  2,600  miles  away  the  father 
heard :  "Hello,  Dad,  hello.  .  .  .  I'm  glad 
you  both  are  well.  There's  been  a  slight 
accident  and  I  am  afraid  that  Bikini 
trip  is  off.  I  may  be  here  for  some 
time.  Could  you  and  Mother  fly  down 
to  see  me?"  Then,  with  a  laugh:  "I 
have  a  drag  with  the  army  and  they 
will  arrange  a  plane  priority  on  one 
condition — that  you  don't  worry  about 
your  son  Lou." 

Next  evening,  telephoning  his 
brother  Sam,  he  said :  "Glad  Dad  and 
Mother  made  the  plane.  So  the  priority 
really  worked !  Listen  to  me,  Sam,  I  am 
okay.  No,  I  wouldn't  try  to  fool  you 
for  the  world." 

Arriving  Saturday  noon  at  the  Los 
Alamos  hospital,  the  parents  saw  their 
Lou,  smiling  and  cheerful,  his  face  glow- 
ing with  a  tan  from  "that  wonderful 
sun  down  here." 

Never   Looked   Healthier 

The  gamma  rays  left  no  mark  on  his 
body.  He  never  looked  healthier  except 
for  his  hands. 

They  lay  limp  in  ice  packs.  "The 
doctor  says  I  must  cool  them  off,"  he 
explained. 

On  their  visits  Sunday  and  Monday 
he  spoke  about  a  couple  of  technical 
books  he  wanted  to  write.  "Perhaps  I 
can  dictate  them  if  my  hands  are  sore," 
he  said. 

On  her  hospital  visit  Tuesday  Mrs. 
Slotin  remonstrated.  "Lou,"  she  said, 
"I  am  worried.  You  know  yesterday  I 
wanted  to  brush  your  hair.  And  I  know 
why  you  wouldn't  let  me.  Your  hair 
is  as  stiff  as  ware.  Why,  it  was  always 
so  soft  and  wavy." 

"Purely  a  symptom  of  radiation, 
Mother.  Give  me  time  to  work  it  off." 

The  same  night  he  sank  into  the  coma. 
Wednesday    he    was    delirious.    At    his 
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bedside  the  parents  heard  him  murmur, 
"I  wish  they  would  let  me  out  of  here. 
I  could  start  on  the  books." 

Those  were  the  words  by  which  they 
will  remember  him  always.  They  were 
the  last  coherent  words  he  spoke.  Thurs- 
day at  10  a.m.  Lou  Slotin  died. 

Nurse  Held  Telephone 

Then  came  the  revelation  of  his  death- 
bed conspiracy,  the  little  details. 

For  that  casual  telephone  call  to  them 
in  Winnipeg  an  army  nurse  held  the 
cradle  to  his  mouth.  His  hands  were 
useless  and  ice-packed. 

Later  the  parents  were  to  know  that 
the  seven  co-workers  recovered;  four 
after  a  two-week  stay  in  the  hospital 
and  three  after  four  and  a  half  months. 


One  scientist  lost  a  lot  of  hair.  It  is 
growing  in  again. 

Lou  Slotin,  the  son  of  Russian-born 
Orthodox  Jews,  was  buried  in  Shaare 
Zedeck  Cemetery.  They  will  wait  a  year 
before  placing  a  marker  on  his  grave, 
according  to  the  custom. 

One  American  writer  suggested  this 
extract  from  the  official  army  report 
as  a  fitting  epitaph :  "He  took  affirma- 
tive action." 

His  brother,  a  couple  of  years  young- 
er, said:  "Lou  would  appreciate  that. 
He  prided  himself  on  being  thorough, 
not  brilliant.  He  liked  to  do  all  kinds 
of  things.  He  did  not  have  to  work  his 
way  through  college  but  when  18  he 
took  a  job  as  cook  on  a  railway  dining 
car.  He  knew  how  to  live  and  how  to 
die." 
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The  Army's  Chief  of  Chaplains,  (Maj.  Gen.)  Luther  D.  Miller,  has 
announced  that  a  series  of  preaching  missions  and  retreats  are  being 
held  for  military  personnel  at  home  and  abroad.  This  is  part  of  the 
Army's  over-all  religious  program  which  seeks  to  preserve  and  nurture 
the  moral  and  spiritual  awareness  of  military  personnel. 

The  preaching  missions  and  retreats  already  held  have  enjoyed  great 
success.  In  many  instances,  chaplains  have  received  the  assistance  of 
local  civilian  clergyman.  Readers  of  THE  LINK  are  reminded  to  watch 
for  the  announcements  of  these  services  in  their  own  organizations. 
These  can  be  more  successful  if  you  attend  them  and  speak  to  others 
about  attending  them. 


Representing  seven  foreign  countries,  these  young  people  gather  to 
discuss  opportunities  offered  them  as  students  in  the  United  States. 


Europe  Once  More  Discovers 

America 


— And    visitors   other   than   service    men 
will  become  familiar  in  the  Old  World 


By  Bert  H.   Davis 


7TMERICANS  in  uniform  have  been 
,/i  a  human  bridge  between  America 
and  the  Old  World— both  East  and 
West — for  the  past  several  years.  Now 
something  of  the  old-time  movement  of 
civilians  between  our  nation  and  others 
is  coming  back  to  life.  Shipping  and 
housing  and  food  for  travelers  are  not 
what  they  should  be,  yet  circulation  be- 


gins to  return  to  the  afflicted  arteries  of 
civilian  travel. 

Young  people  are  at  the  fore  in  the 
new  give  and  take  of  voyagers  between 
Europe  and  the  United  States. 

The  first  open  gateways  were  on 
scores  of  North  American  college  and 
university  campuses.  By  the  spring  of 
1947,     around      15,000     students     from 
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Europe  and  Asia  and  Latin  America 
were  deep  in  studies  and  students'  ac- 
tivities under  American  college  elms. 
According  to  Everett  Stowe  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Friendly  Relations  among 
Foreign  Students,  there  will  be  from 
30,000  to  40,000  college  students  from 
overseas  in  American  schools  by  1949 
or  1950. 

There  has  been  nothing  like  this  cen- 
tering of  the  world's  youths,  by  tens 
of  thousands,  at  the  universities  of  a 
single  nation  in  all  history,  modern  or 
ancient.  American  schoolmen  may  have 
a  lump  in  the  throat  as  they  exchange 
experiences  with  some  of  the  visitors — 
not  a  few  of  whom  came  to  the  States 
directly  from  an  underground  movement 
in  Europe,  some  of  whom  bear  the 
marks  of  prison-camp  brutality.  Then 
the  schoolmen  confess  to  a  fluttering 
of  stomach  nerves,  as  they  consider  the 
responsibility  laid  upon  American  in- 
structors by  this  confident  massing  of 
the  leaders-to-be  of  many  lands  around 
the  unscarred  campuses  of  the  U.  S. 

"The  direction  and  spirit  of  millions 
of  people  in  many  lands  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  what  the  visitors  absorb  in 
college  and  in  the  college  community 
here,"  the  dean  of  a  central  New  York 
college  told  townspeople.  "The  history 
of  the  1950s  and  '60s  is  beginning  to  be 
written  in  our  classrooms  and  also  in 
the  coke  shops  and  churches  and  golf 
courses,  where  the  visitors  are  sampling 
our  community  life." 

"I  started  really  learning  American 
ways,"  remarked  one  student  from 
overseas,  "when  I  found  employment 
as  a  baby-sitter." 

The  experience,  unpredicted  by  his 
briefing  or  by  long  acquaintance  with 
American  movies,  brought  the  visitor  in- 
to the  midst  of  home  life.  He  was  at 
once  received  as  equal  and  neighbor. 
His  most  searching  questions  have  been 


answered — and  he  was  just  as  quick  to 
tell  of  the  life  from  which  he  came  and 
the  aspirations  he  has  for  his  homeland. 

As  Europe  once  again  discovers 
America — and  particularly  American 
colleges  and  college  towns — the  ocean 
between  old  world  and  new  narrows 
considerably.  A  few  service  men  now 
in  Europe  have  already  reported  that 
they  came  into  contact  with  families 
having  a  student  son  in  America.  How 
different  to  these  families  is  the  Amer- 
ican scene,  which  a  service  man  has 
great  difficulty  in  picturing  for  a  good 
many  Europeans  ! 

An  eastward  flow  of  young  travelers, 
also  students,  began  June  6.  Two  con- 
verted troopships  were  scheduled  to 
make  eight  round  trips  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  to  carry  over  and  return 
American  student  travelers.  Multiple- 
bed  cabins  were  reserved  for  women 
students,  while  men  bunked  in  the  open 
holds.  Prewar  student  travel,  of  course, 
seldom  used  luxury-type  ships,  and 
even  the  slow-moving  cattle  boat  was 
often  in  vogue  for  youth's  overseas 
jaunts  during  the  1930s.  In  1947,  Amer- 
ican students  formed  the  first  sizable 
civilian  group  to  resume  trips  to  Europe. 

Of  course,  ordinary  travel  in  Europe 
by  Pop,  Mom  and  the  kids  hasn't  been 
frowned  on  in  any  official  quarters. 

"We  need  American  dollars  in  the 
British  Isles,"  remarked  a  British  Em- 
bassy attache  in  Washington.  "We  hope 
a  lot  of  American  people  will  go  abroad 
this  year — but  they'll  have  to  look  at 
the  trip  as  a  lark  and  not  mind  the 
numerous   inconveniences   they'll   find." 

Two-year  passports  for  Europe  have 
been  obtainable  since  February  1947 — 
not  then  good  in  Germany  and  Austria, 
and  subject,  of  course,  to  whatever  visas 
the  traveler  can  secure  from  various 
other  countries  he  may  want  to  enter. 
American    businessmen    engaged    in    re- 
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opening  the  avenue  of  international 
trade  were  given  first  crack  at  pass- 
ports and  also  in  the  assigning  of  space 
on   Atlantic   passenger   ships. 

Into  the  United  States  as  a  small  part 
of  the  slowly  increasing  adult  travel 
from  Europe  came  a  number  of  church 
leaders.  These  have  been  more  promi- 
nent in  newspaper  headlines  and  in  the 
public  meetings  in  various  communities 
than  any  other  persons  arriving  from 
Europe.  The  number  included  such 
leaders  of  the  new  World  Council  of 
Churches  (which  includes  Protestant 
and  some  Orthodox  communions)  as 
Dr.  W.  A.  Visser  't  Hooft,  General 
Secretary;  Dr.  J.  Hutchinson  Cock- 
burn,  its  reconstruction  department  di- 
rector ;  and  Baron  van  Tuyll  van 
Serooskerken  of  Holland.  One  of  several 
speakers  assigned  to  acquaint  America 
with  the  plight  of  churches  and  semi- 
naries in  Europe  was  Professor  Bela 
Vasady  of  Hungary.  Witty  in  describ- 
ing his  own  postwar  poverty  and  other 
difficulties,  the  Hungarian  teacher  was 
all  the  more  effective  in  telling  many 
scores  of  church  and  campus  audiences 
about  the  want  and  drabness  faced  by 
hosts  of  fellow  Christians  in  the  home- 
land. Attentively  heard  in  the  Lenten 
season  in  many  North  American  cities 
was  Pastor  Martin  Niemoeller,  who  was 
held  by  the  Nazis  in  "protective  cus- 
tody" during  the  war  period. 

United  States  churches  have  a  new 
form  of  partnership  with  European 
Christians  which  may  have  even  more 
influence  on  international  good  will  than 
some  more  formal  expression  like  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  Beginning 
with  the  war  years,  there  came  to  be 
in  Asia  and  Africa  and  elsewhere  many 
so-called  orphaned  missions.  Suppose 
mission  work  had  been  set  up  in  China 
by  the  Germans,  as  in  fact  happened ; 
then    during    the    war,    Germany    could 


not  get  funds  or  supplies  to  such  sta- 
tions, even  when  there  might  have  been 
some  to  spare.  The  same  was  true  in 
the  case  of  missionary-sending  churches 
like  those  of  Holland.  British  aid  and, 
to  a  larger  extent,  American,  flowed 
into  these  orphaned  mission  outposts 
during  the  war.  And  that  partnership 
continues. 

''Until  there  is  a  treaty  which  ends 
the  war  with  Germany,"  explains  L.  S. 
Albright  of  the  International  Missionary 
Council,  "the  mission  societies  in 
Germany  cannot  resume  responsibility 
for  their  work  overseas.  In  this  sphere, 
as  in  so  many  others,  North  America 
must  take  the  lead  and  bear  the  brunt. 
For  German  missions  are  literally  at 
stake.  They  are  vital  to  wholesome 
spiritual  life  in  the  German  churches — 
and  sound  German  church  life  is  es- 
sential to  a  democratic,  co-operative 
Germany,  which  we  regard  as  essential." 

Holland  has  been  so  lacking  in  foreign 
exchange  that  American  societies  ad- 
vanced the  sums  that  were  required  to 
keep  her  foreign  missions  in  operation 
during  1947. 

With  regard  to  missions,  did  you 
know  of  the  three-year-service  program 
in  which  young  people  of  U.  S.  Meth- 
odist churches  are  invited  to  have  a 
part?  Men  and  women,  21  to  24,  who 
have  proper  qualifications  in  character 
and  training  may  apply  for  appointments 
that  will  put  them  promptly  to  work  for 
a  limited  period  in  churches,  hospitals, 
schools,  and  social  centers  of  several 
foreign  lands.  Hundreds  of  youths  will 
be  needed  in  this  stepping-up  of  the  pro- 
gram of  Methodist  missions — affecting 
not  Europe  in  this  case,  but  India, 
China,  Malaya,  the  Philippines,  and 
three  great  areas  in  Africa.  The  call 
has  been  sounded  for  the  three-year  spe- 
cial project  primarily  because  of  the 
war — and  as  Europe's  churches  recover 
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to  a  point  at  which  they  can  re-staff  mis- 
sions in  the  East,  the  young  Americans 
will  be  called  home  to  minister  to  needs 
of  the  western  hemisphere. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  those 
young  people  (and  a  few  older  gradu- 
ate students)  sent  from  Europe  to 
American  schools,  it  isn't  surprising  to 
find  a  number  of  these  officially  picked 
for  the  opportunity.  Particularly  is  this 
true  of  those  who  have  been  sent  to 
the  States  for  specialized  training  in 
public  health  studies,  engineering,  and 
foreign  trade.  Turkey's  students  in  the 
United  States,  600  in  number,  are  mostly 
mature  candidates  for  engineering  and 
agriculture  degrees. 

Wesleyan  University,  in  Middletown, 
Conn.,  gives  a  quick  picture  of  one  type 
of  visiting  students.  Four  graduates  of 
wartime  undergrounds  quietly  enter  the 
classrooms  at  Middletown.  Karel  Wink- 
ler, 21,  was  first  an  anti-Nazi  messenger 
in  Holland,  later  a  distributor  of  il- 
legal newspapers,  finally  a  worker  in  ex- 
plosives. He  takes  his  political  science 
course  in  the  United  States  because  the 
Nazis  liquidated  practically  every  Dutch 
teacher  in  that  field.  Winkler  plans  to 
enter   the   diplomatic    service.    A   class- 


mate is  Mat  Winsnes,  physics  and  math 
major,  who  helped  refugees  cross  from 
his  native  Norway  into  Sweden.  The 
return  trip  was  never  a  light  one,  for 
the  guides  brought  in  arms  and  ammu- 
nition to  aid  Norwegian  patriots. 
Winsnes  was  out  of  classes  five  years, 
but  he  has  been  making  good  progress 
once  more.  Ole  Walberg,  from  Norway, 
is  beating  the  handicap  of  tuberculosis, 
acquired  during  the  war.  Pierre  Bro- 
quedis  of  Paris  was  a  ski  trooper  in  the 
French  underground — and  appropriate- 
ly suggested  that  his  American  school- 
ing might  be  secured  in  New  England. 
At  Middletown,  he  is  just  a  few  hours 
from  ski  country.  His  field  will  be 
mechanical  engineering.  He  longs  to 
"help  rebuild  France." 

Four  young  men  have  been  sketched 
in  here,  to  represent  15,000  who  study 
in  the  American  way  and  who  learn 
more  about  American  life  and  ideas. 
This  will  no  longer  be  one-way  traffic. 
The  oceans  grow  narrower  once  more. 
Voluntary  passage  between  the  conti- 
nents will  help  us  discover  and  re-dis- 
cover how  much  there  is  in  common 
among  young  men,  young  students, 
young  Christians,  of  many  lands. 


On  the  Beam    {Continued  from  page  26) 


honest  labor  is  concerned,  and  let  us  all 
put  our  shoulder  to  the  wheel  to  keep 
America   strong   and   impregnable. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  a  thousand 
times    right    when    he    said: 

"All  higher  motives,  ideals,  concep- 
tions or  sentiments  in  a  man  are  of  no 
account  if  they  do  not  come  forward 
to   strengthen   him   for   the  better   dis- 


charge of  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life." 
And  it  was  Christ  Himself  who  bade 
us  believe  that  it  was  that  "second  mile" 
of  effort  which  lifted  and  transcended 
a  man,  or  a  nation.  We  shall  remain  a 
superior,  rather  than  a  mediocre  nation, 
just  so  long  as  we  recognize  these  ster- 
ling and  unfailing  concepts. 

MARK     CRANE 
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THE  ball-turret  gunner  of  one  of 
our  Flying  Fortresses  was  forced 
to  bail  out  over  enemy  territory 
during  the  Battle  for  Bizerte  in  North 
Africa,  after  the  plane  in  which  he  was 
flying  was  hit  by  flak  and  caught  fire.  He 
and  his  silk  umbrella  landed  smack  into 
the  confusion  of  an  Arab  settlement  in 
the  mountains.  The  Sergeant  was  wear- 
ing his  blue,  electrically-heated  suit, 
which  all  ball-turret  men  wore  in  the 
Forts  during  high  altitude  flights.  The 
suit  looked  like  a  close  kin  to  the  old- 
fashioned,  red-flannel  underwear  ...  it 
even  had  a  hatch  aft.  We  GIs  nick- 
named the  outfit  the  Zoot-Suit. 

The  Arabs  were  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  parachutists  plopping  in  their 
sector,  Germans  and  Americans  alike. 
But  this  time  they  must  have  wondered 
what  in  the  name  of  Allah  was  this 
creature  floating  down  to  earth  garbed 
in  a  garment  of  blue,  with  "snakes" 
dangling  from  all  parts  of  his  strange 
tunic?  The  Arabs  flocked  around  the 
Sergeant,  waving  their  hands,  feeling 
the  material,  examining  the  snaky  elec- 
tric cords  and  blurting  questions  at  him 
in  Arabic.  All  this  was  Greek  to  the 
American  gunner. 


For  almost  half  an  hour  the  investiga- 
tion went  on.  Then  the  GI,  sensing  the 
value  of  the  Arab's  inquisitiveness  and 
ignorance,  broke  into  a  terrific  routine 
of  pantomime,  endeavoring  to  convey 
to  the  Arabs  that  he  would  trade  his 
wonderful  blue  Zoot-Suit  for  one  of 
their  shabby  robes  .  .  .  and  for  a  safe 
way  to  the  American  lines. 

Four  hundred  and  seventy-two  varied 
and  sundry  gesticulations  later,  one  of 
the  more  learned  Arabs  caught  on  to 
the  Sergeant's  signals  and  relayed  the 
message  to  the  one  Arab  who  seemed 
to  be  the  bossman.  The  chief  accepted 
immediately  and  repeated  the  word, 
Zoot-Suit,  with  great  delight.  The  other 
Arabs  picked  it  up  and  began  chanting, 
"Zoot-Suit.   .   .  Zoot-Suit !" 

After  a  mild  celebration  in  his  honor, 
the  Sergeant  was  escorted  through 
enemy  territory,  dressed  as  an  Arab, 
safely  back  to  the  American  lines. 

Later  in  the  war,  as  the  Americans 
advanced  and  that  sector  of  Africa  fell 
to  us,  reports  began  drifting  down  from 
the  hills  that  there  was  a  mighty  Arab 
chieftain  in  the  mountains,  attired  in  a 
suit  of  blue  from  which  "enchanted 
snakes"  danced.  To  the  Arabs  of  that 
territory  he  was  known  as  .  .  .  "Sidi 
Zoot-Suit." 
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Backfire 

Reading  the  story  "The  Feminine 
Touch"  written  by  Henry  P.  Chapman 
in  The  Link  issue  of  September,  1947, 
a  question  came  to  my  mind. 

Is  this  a  true  story? 

On  page  24  of  this  issue  it  says, 

"  'The  Nazi  beasts  took  everything. 
Killed  my  husband  and  enlisted  my  boy 
into  their  Wehrmacht.  The  pigs  and  the 
cows  they  slaughtered  to  fill  their 
stomachs,  and  when  the  vino  filled  their 
heads  they  left  .  .  .  with  everything !'  " 

"She  wasn't  very  old,  in  years  that  is 
— perhaps  tzventy-two  or  so — " 

Well  now,  how  is  it  possible  that  a 
woman  of  the  age  of  twenty-two  or 
so  can  have  a  boy  old  enough  to  be 
enlisted  into  the  Wehrmacht? 

The  story  is  very  nice  and  I  do  under- 
stand this  because  things  like  that  did 
happen  in  Holland  too ! 

But  when  you  read  something  like 
that,  it  spoils  the  story. 

Can  it  be  a  mistake?  If  so  I  hope 
you  will  excuse  me  for  writing  this  note. 

I  enjoy  reading  The  Link  always. 

Also  our  chaplain  in  this  camp  does, 
and  sometimes  uses  part  of  some  stories. 

God  bless  your  very  nice  work. 

Corpl.   Jan    de   Man  Mybog 
Marines   Camp   Res.   Bak. 
Volkel  (Bij  Uden)  N.  B. 
Netherlands 
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A  gold  star  for  sharp-witted  reader 
de  Man — and  a  nasty  ol'  finger  shaking 
for  me. 

The  story,  "The  Feminine  Touch,"  is 
indeed  a  true  one.  And  the  woman's 
"boy"  was  abducted  into  the  German 
Army,  although  he  was  only  about  13 
years  of  age. 

The  story  and  the  information  was 
clear  in  my  mind  at  the  time  I  wrote 
the  story  (it  was  written  in  Italy),  but 
I  committed  the  frequent  mistake  all 
writers  make  of  not  putting  it  all  into 
the  story,  for  readers  to  whom  the 
story  was  unknown. 

The  boy  was  the  husband's  by  his 
first  marriage.  No.  1  died  and  he  mar- 
ried the  woman  in  the  story.  (She  was 
about  20  years  younger  than  the  hus- 
band.) 

Incidentally,   the  boy  in  the  story  is 

now  living  in  Texas  ...  he  was  adopted 

by  one  of  the  lads  in  our  outfit. 

Henry   P.    Chapman 
New   York  City 

Fan  Mail 

Your  shipment  of  400  copies  of  Link 

has  just  arrived.  We  were  immediately 

struck    with    the    attractive    Christmas 

cover.  These  magazines  will  be  placed 

in  the  hands  of  our  men  and  will  be 

thoroughly  appreciated. 

Chaplain  G.  A.  Nelson 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital 
A  lexandria,    Louisia  n  a 


MA  Z  You  Were!" 


COURTESY 

THE  man  in  the  cartoon  is  thinking 
only  of  himself.  He  has  no  regard 
for  the  other  fellow. 

An  act  of  courtesy  is  defined  as  a 
gesture  of  civility  or  respect.  It  is  proper 
regard  for  others.  Among  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  the  salute,  the  cus- 
tomary method  of  greeting,  is  one  way 
of  exercising  courtesy.  At  West  Point, 
at  Annapolis,  at  all  well-regulated 
schools  of  both  civil  life  and  the  Armed 
Forces,  courtesy  is  a  required  virtue. 

The  soldier  of  Christ  has  due  regard 
for  others.  He  is  courteous  in  speech 
and  act.  No  young  woman  will  ever 
have  reason  to  say  of  him  that  he  is 
not  a  gentleman.  In  whatever  company 
he  finds  himself  he  practices  the  good 
habits  of  courtesy,  as  do  all  true  gen- 
tlemen. 

In  the  presence  of  General  Grant  and 
some  others  a  jokester  said,  "I  see  there 
are  no  ladies  here,"  and  was  about  to 
tell  an  off-color  story  when  the  General 
remarked,  "But  there  are  gentlemen  in 
this  presence." 

A  non-commissioned  officer,  violating 
regulations,  greeted  a  group  of  recruits 
with  profane  cursing  as  they  detrained. 
One  of  the  men  said  later  that  the  reac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  recruits,  includ- 
ing himself,  was  that  of  bitter  resent- 
ment. These  men  were  surprised,  dis- 
appointed, and  enraged.  This  discour- 
teous reception  did  not  make  for  a 
favorable  attitude  toward  the  service, 
nor  for  better  morale.  The  first  impres- 
sions formed  were  anything  but  desir- 
able. 

Many  a  member  of  the  military  serv- 
ice  has   been   reprimanded   or   punished 


"Out  of  my  vty,  MistcrF 

severely  for  the  discourteous  treatment 
of  others.  The  Armed  Forces  demand 
that  due  courtesy  shall  be  exercised  by 
its  personnel  toward  all,  civilians  as  well 
as  officers  and  enlisted  men. 

Some  men  fail  to  realize  that  proper 
courtesy  should  also  be  shown  the  Lord. 
There  are  those  who,  by  taking  the 
name  of  God  and  the  Son  of  God  in  vain, 
disgrace  themselves  and  insult  good 
people  who  honor  the  sacred  name  of 
the  deity.  They  drag  these  sacred  names 
to  the  level  of  the  common  and  mean- 
ingless by  using  them  promiscuously 
and  most  irreverently.  The  good  soldier 
of  country  and  of  God  is  courteous  in 
his  attitude  toward  God  and  all  that 
partakes  of  the  divine  nature. 

He  who  has  enlisted  in  the  army  of 
the  Lord  honors  his  Divine  Commander 
by  clean  and  reverent  speech  and  con- 
duct, such  as  is  becoming  to  a  Christian. 
Discourtesy  toward  God  or  the  Holy 
Spirit  or  the  Son  of  God  is  grievous 
sin.  On  the  Lord's  Day  let  us  not  forget 
that  we  may  show  courtesy  toward  God 
and  the  Saviour  by  attending  the  hour 

of    worship.  CHAPLAIN    ALVA    j.    brasted 
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•  Subject  for  group  discussion  (first  week) 

HOW  CAN  WE  USE  OUR  RELIGION? 

fly    fcoJie'rf   GadpaA,    J^intnei 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  How  much  does  God  desire  that  we  truly  know  Him?  (Hosea  6  :6) 

2.  How  do  religion  and  happiness  go  together?  (Proverbs  16:20;  Psalm  64:10) 

3.  How  shall  we  find  inner  peace?  (John  14:27;  Romans  8:6;  Philippians  4:7) 

4.  Must  we  do  good  works  if  we  are  really  true  Christians?  (James  2:15-17) 

5.  In  what  spirit  should  we  serve  others?  (Matthew  25:40;  Ephesians  6:5-8) 


•  Resource  material: 

What  does  religion  mean  to  you?  Is 
it  a  beacon?  Is  it  a  set  of  rules  and 
prohibitions?  Is  it  a  trinket  to  be  kept 
shining  for  display  purposes?  Is  it  a 
cold  formalism,  demanding  much  of  us 
and  giving  us  little  in  return?  Is  it 
something  to  be  proudly  hoarded  or 
generously  shared?  Hozv  can  we  use 
our  religion? 

The  Christian  should  use  his  religion 
each  day,  to  meet  the  wear  and  tear  of 
daily  living  in  all  sorts  of  difficulties 
and  dangers.  Life  is  fraught  with  these, 
and  we  should  use  our  religion  to  meet 
them.  Even  the  old  Psalmist  who  wrote 
so  engagingly  and  suggestively  of  the 
Shepherd  in  the  pastoral  beauty  of  the 
23rd  Psalm  had  to  draw  a  picture  that 
took  notice  of  enemies  and  dangers  and 
hurts.  Religion  shows  us  that  God  lives 
among  us,  where  the  rigors  and  the 
dangers  are.  It  fits  us — if  we  make  use 
of  it — for  the  brutal  things  that  may 
happen  to  us,  and  it  conditions  us  for 
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the  be  utiful  things  that  well  up  within 
us  when  we  are  at  our  best. 

First  of  all,  we  can  use  it  to  orient  us 
in  our  philosophy  of  life,  as  mariners  use 
the  magnetic  compass  on  the  high  seas, 
to  seek  out  the  magnetic  pole.  Knowing 
the  straightest  line  to  that,  they  can 
chart  their  courses  accordingly.  Some  of 
you  men  have  discovered  also  the  prac- 
tical workings  of  a  radio  beam.  You 
have  instruments  that  tell  you  when 
you  deviate  from  that  invisible  path, 
one  way  or  the  other.  Use  your  religion 
for  such  purposes  too.  Study  your  Bible 
and  pray  and  heed  the  voiceless  but  in- 
sistent promptings  of  your  conscience, 
and  find  a  new  sense  of  direction  for 
your  life. 

In  much  the  same  way,  you  will  find 
maps  for  your  journey,  with  highways 
clearly  marked,  \  ith  wisdom  from  sages 
and  prophets  at  your  disposal,  and  high 
moral  and  spiritual  experiences  of  the 
race  for  your  guidance. 
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But  there  is  another  use  for  your  reli- 
gion. Through  it  you  can  commit  your 
way  to  Christ  as  your  Lord  and  Saviour ; 
through  faith  in  Him  you  can  ask  and 
receive  the  forgiveness  of  your  sins. 
"If  we  confess  our  sins  He  is  faithful 
and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins  and  to 
cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness." 

This  means  that  we  can  achieve  a 
sense  of  inner  peace,  through  faith  that 
He  has  become  our  Saviour.  We  can 
trust  Him  to  guide  us,  to  give  us  strength 
to  overcome  temptation,  and  to  empower 
us  for  whatever  tests  and  strains  and 
tasks  life  can  bring  to  us. 

This  faith  should  help  us  to  be  free 
from  fear.  We  know  how  dwarfing  and 
destructive  fear  can  be.  The  Christian 
should  learn  to  lean  so  fully  upon  his 
faith  in  the  love  and  the  power  of  God 
that  fear  will  be  uprooted  as  much  as 
possible  from  his  life.  This  is  a  very 
satisfying  use  to  make  of  your  religion. 
When  Christ  forgives  us  and  becomes 
our  friend  and  our  Lord,  we  should 
realize  how  foolish  our  fears  are. 

Now  comes  something  else :  we  should 
use  our  religion  to  widen  our  horizons 
and  deepen  our  consciousness  of  God's 
abiding  presence  and  His  eternal  inter- 
est in  us.  We  have  committed  ourselves 
to  His  care  and  He  will  never  let  us 
down! 

This  will  mean  that  we  should  love 
God  more  than  we  have  ever  loved  Him 
before.  And,  inevitably,  it  should  mean 
that  we  should  therefore  love  mankind 
more  than  ever  before.  We  should  learn 
to  sympathize  more  with  all  who  need 
our  understanding  and  our  help.  We 
should  push  back  the  horizons  of  our 
interests  and  be  concerned  for  the  rights 


of  the  oppressed  and  the  needs  of  the 
underprivileged.  We  should  be  eager 
to  share  some  of  God's  bounty  with 
those  who  need  our  help. 

Religion,  you  see,  is  not  something 
to  be  possessed  selfishly.  It  is  some- 
thing infinitely  precious  and  we  shall 
find  it  the  richer  and  the  sweeter  if  we 
share  it  with  others.  In  fact,  it  is  some- 
thing that  we  must  share,  if  we  are  to 
get  from  it  all  that  it  can  hold  for  us  ! 

We  must  not  fail  to  learn  this  obliga- 
tion to  share  religion  with  others.  It 
was  no  idle  gesture  when  Jesus  com- 
manded His  disciples  to  go  into  all  the 
world  and  make  disciples  of  all  the  na- 
tions, baptizing  them  and  teaching  them. 
This  is  for  our  good,  as  well  as  for  the 
eternal  good  of  those  who  will  accept 
the  message  we  bring.  For  He  promised 
that  He  would  be  with  those  who  obey 
this  command,  and  our  own  Christian 
experience  shows  us  how  such  evan- 
gelization can  enrich  and  steady  and 
fructify  our  own  lives  as  we  reach  others 
for  Him ! 

But  evangelization  is  only  one  of  the 
types  of  work  that  we  should  do  for 
the  glory  and  the  advancement  of  God's 
kingdom  among  men.  We  should  serve 
Him — and  mankind — in  many  ways.  We 
shall  find  plenty  of  them,  and  learn  to 
do  our  work  well,  if  we  really  are  in 
earnest  about  our  religion. 

The  British  had  a  ringing  slogan  dur- 
ing her  war  effort :  "England  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  duty."  How  much 
more  should  our  Creator  and  our  Sav- 
iour expect  each  one  of  us  to  do  his 
duty  in  the  war  against  irreligion  and 
sin  and  evil  in  every  form !  For  in  this 
war  there  can  never  be  any  truce! 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  said:  "I  have  been  driven  many  times  to  my  knees  by  the 
overwhelming  conviction  that  I  had  nowhere  else  to  go.  My  own  wisdom  and  that 
of  all  about  me,  seemed  insufficient  for  that  day." 


^OfUa^Jaiki 


By  Roi&it  Gadfiasi  J.i+tt+te>-- 


FOR     THE      SECOND       WEEK     OF     THE      MONTH 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

RACE  RELATIONS— AN  ACID  TEST 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Is  concern  for  our  neighbor  something  new  in  religion?   (Exodus  20:16,  17; 
Leviticus  19:18) 

2.  Is  it  wise  or  foolish  for  us  to  let  our  minds  despise  our  neighbors  of  other  races ? 
(Proverbs  11:12) 

3.  Can  you  name  some  New  Testament  passages  favorable  to  interracial  co-opera- 
tion? (Acts  10:28;  17:24-28;  Colossians  3  :9-ll) 

4.  What  is  a  good  cure  for  all  of  our  unneighborly  attitudes?  (Romans  13  :8-10) 

5.  What  attitude  would  Jesus  have  us  to  take  toward  all  of  our  neighbors,  regard- 
less of  our  differences  in  race  and  creed  and  other  conditions  in  life?  (Luke  10  :25-37) 


•  Resource  material: 

Isn't  it  true  that  a  fair  attitude  to- 
ward those  of  other  races  is  one  of  the 
marks  of  our  Christian  maturity?  Do 
you  think  we  can  claim  to  be  Christlike 
unless  we  rid  our  hearts  of  race  preju- 
dice? Is  selfishness  one  of  the  causes  of 
racial  discrimination?  Is  pride  another 
of  these  causes?  How  can  we  best  rid 
ourselves  of  discrimination  against  those 
of  another  race?  Can  you  recall  how 
Jesus  handled  race  prejudice  in  His 
teachings  and  in  His  ministry? 

Would  you  say  that  it  is  one  of  the 
acid  tests  of  our  Christian  life  that  we 
should  be  able  to  rise  above  race  preju- 
dice? If  it  seems  a  difficult  thing  to  do, 
shall  we  not  remember,  in  humility,  that 
Jesus,  out  of  His  Jewish  background 
and  heritage,  named  one  of  the  despised 
Samaritans  as  the  one  who  was  big 
enough  to  step  across  a  racial  boundary- 
line  to  care  for  a  man  who  had  been  left 
half-dead  on  the  Jericho  road?  Could 
that  parable  ever  have  meant  so  much 
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to  the  world  if  the  benevolent  stranger 
in  the  story  had  been  the  Jewish  priest 
— or  the  Levite — or  some  other  Jew? 
Isn't  the  point  of  the  story  to  be  found 
largely  in  the  fact  that  it  was  a  rank 
outsider — a  despised  Samaritan — who 
proved  to  be  the  neighbor  to  the  man 
who  might  have  passed  by  the  Samaritan 
if  their  conditions  had  been  reversed? 

If  you  were  telling  such  a  parable 
today  to  teach  true  neighborliness 
through  utter  disregard  of  some  of  our 
modern  lines  of  demarcation,  whom 
would  you  pick  for  the  hero?  Would 
you  select  a  Roman  Catholic  to  help  a 
Mason  or  a  Klansman?  Would  you 
name  a  Negro  share-cropper  as  the  one 
who  would  care  tenderly  for  a  rich 
oppressor  of  the  Negro's  people?  In 
just  such  a  graphic  and  dramatic  fash- 
ion, Jesus  was  trying  to  drive  home  the 
great  Christian  truth  that  a  man  should 
help  his  neighbor  in  need,  even  though 
that  neighbor  might  be  loathe  to  give 
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similar  help  if  their  conditions  were 
reversed. 

You  can  be  very  sure  that  the  parable 
was  not  overly  popular  with  some  of 
His  hearers.  If  He  had  been  able  to 
publish  that  parable  in  the  Jericho  daily 
newspaper  or  in  the  Jerusalem  Star- 
Eagle — if  such  a  newspaper  had  been  in 
existence — I  am  very  sure  that  He  would 
have  received  letters  telling  Him  how 
He  had  no  business  raising  such  an  issue 
in  the  minds  of  decent  and  thorough- 
going Jews,  and  that  He  surely  must 
know  that  all  such  talk  as  that  could 
lead  only  to  intermarriage !  Some  par- 
ticularly brash  soul  would  probably 
ask  how  He  would  like  to  have  a  mem- 
ber of  His  family  marry  a  Samaritan  ! 

Such  a  question  seems  to  rise  easily 
today  in  a  mind  that  is  not  overly  fertile 
in  straight  and  clear  thinking.  Jesus  was 
not  talking  about  marriage  just  then  but 
about  kindness,  which  is  something  quite 
different.  And  He  was  putting  it  as 
straight  as  He  could,  that  kindness — 
neighborliness — must  never  be  fenced 
in  by  any  demarcations  of  race  or  creed 
or  social  class. 

If  we  can't  see  that — and  if  we  can't 
set  ourselves  to  put  the  lesson  to  labora- 
tory tests  in  our  own  Christian  experi- 
ence, we  need  drastic  revisions  in  our 
ideas  as  to  who  a  Christian  is  and  what 
he  does  with  his  mind  and  with  his 
hands  in  a  world  reeling  today  from 
assualts  upon  neighborliness  and  true 
brotherhood ! 

If  we  are  to  practice  our  Christianity 
today  behind  neat  little  white  fences, 
bidding  our  inferiors  (!)  to  make  sure 
that  they  stay  outside  the  pickets,  then 
we  need,  in  all  humility,  to  pray  that 
the  Master  of  Sychar  and  Gethsemane 
and  Golgotha  shall  let  the  white  light  of 
His  truth  shine  into  the  sterile  hearts 
we  had  thought  to  keep  unspotted  from 
contact  with  lesser  breeds  ! 


He  never  drew  His  garments  away 
from  any  man  because  his  skin  or  his 
speech  or  his  sacred  shibboleths  were 
different  from  His.  You  and  I  should 
be  ashamed  to  show  a  snobbishness  that 
He  was  too  great — and  too  religious — to 
entertain  in  His  own  heart ! 

I  grant  you  that  it  is  difficult  for 
some  of  us  to  bridge  these  boundaries 
of  race  that  seem  so  real  and  so  for- 
bidding to  some  of  us.  But  we  can  make 
progress  slowly.  Did  you  ever  attend 
religious  services  in  a  Negro  congrega- 
tion? Have  you  ever  tried  to  talk  with 
a  Negro  about  his  religious  faith  and 
his  hopes  and  his  own  problems? 
Wouldn't  it  be  worth  the  effort  to  do  so  ? 

Have  you  ever  made  a  Chinese  or  a 
Japanese  your  friend?  Have  you  ever 
talked  with  him  about  his  conversion  to 
Christianity?  Have  you  ever  asked  how 
he  thinks  zve  could  be  better  Christians  ? 
Try  that  sometimes ! 

We  should  remember  that  our  friends 
of  other  races  may  feel  just  as  proud  of 
their  race  as  we  feel  about  ours.  We 
might  blush  if  we  knew  how  they  detect 
weak  spots  in  our  Christian  armor.  It 
might  well  be  that  we  would  all  profit 
more  than  we  can  imagine  if  we  would 
only  take  the  trouble  to  sit  down  with  a 
potential  friend  of  another  race  and 
just  talk  and  talk  about  the  things  we 
should  know  about  him  and  don't  know 
as  yet ! 

Friendship  is  a  fragile  flower  that 
takes  a  lot  of  sun  and  soil  and  showers. 
We  cannot  grow  it  overnight.  And  we 
do  well  to  remember  that  we  can  crush 
it  in  one  moment  of  ruthless  handling, 
and  we  can  blight  it  by  some  thoughtless 
word  or  careless  deed. 

Let's  take  the  trouble  to  know  our 
neighbors  of  other  races  !  WV11  be  better 
Christians  if  we  do ! 


1ofuc.<]cilkl 


By  floJtent  Ga^fxa^i  Jli+tt+i&i 


FOR   THE   THIRD   WEEK   OF   THE   MONTH 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

SOME  LESSONS  FOR  LENT 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  How  important  is  self-denial  for  the  Christians ?  (Luke  9  :23,  24) 

2.  How  vital  is  self-control  to  us?  (Proverbs  13:3;  25:28;  I  Corinthians  9:25; 
James  1 :26  ;  Revelation  21 :7) 

3.  How  often  should  we  pray?  (I  Chronicles  16  :11 ;  I  Thessalonians  5  :17) 

4.  Have  we  a  right  to  expect  God  to  hear  our  prayers?  (Proverbs  15:29;  Jere- 
miah 29:13;  Matthew  7:7,  8;  18:19;  Mark  11:24;  John  9:31;  15:7;  I  John  3:22) 

5.  Why  should  our  thoughts  and  our  actions  be  scrutinised  carefully?    (Psalm 
139:23,  24;  II  Corinthians  13:5) 


•  Resource  material: 

What  does  Lent  mean  to  you?  Is  it  a 
time  of  soul-searching  and  self-denial? 
Is  it  a  time  that  finds  only  a  negative 
response  from  you,  or  does  it  inspire 
you  to  live  better  for  all  of  the  year? 
What  does  it  mean  to  you,  above  every- 
thing else? 

Last  Wednesday  was  Ash  Wednesday, 
the  first  day  of  Lent,  and  today  is  the 
first  Sunday  of  this  year's  Lenten  season 
of  forty  days.  Are  there  not  some  things 
that  you  and  I  would  do  well  to  recall  as 
we  enter  Lent  this  year? 

Lent  should  summon  us  to  remember 
some  of  the  things  that  make  this  season 
so  meaningful  to  Christians.  And  it 
should  challenge  us  to  redouble  all  of 
our  eager  and  zealous  efforts  to  be  the 
best  Christians  we  can  possibly  be — for 
His  sake  and  ours ! 

Lent,  for  instance,  is  a  period  when 
our  Christian  lives  should  be  especially 
fragrant  with  the  incense  of  true  prayer. 
Perhaps  prayer  has  never  meant  to  us 
all   that   it   should   mean.    Perhaps   it  is 
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something  in  which  we  have  never  quite 
made  the  most  of  our  opportunities. 
Perhaps  we  have  only  dabbled  in  the 
shallows  of  it,  as  a  child  wets  his  feet 
in  the  ebbing  tide  or  digs  his  toes  into 
the  wet  sand  until  the  wave  returns  to 
wet  his  ankles.  But  he  has  never  breasted 
it,  ocean-ward,  with  strong,  clean 
strokes,  feeling  the  exhilaration  of  the 
salt  spray  in  his  face  as  he  sweeps  his 
way  toward  the  home  of  the  tides. 

Jesus  was  at  home  in  prayer.  He  was 
immersed  in  it.  In  it  He  found  life  and 
warmth  and  healing  and  power.  And 
He  was  eager  that  all  who  follow  Him 
should  learn  the  rich  treasures  that  it 
holds.  He  wanted  that  we  should  dis- 
cover and  use  the  power  that  it  can 
bring  to  each  of  us. 

He  laid  hold  on  that  power  instantly, 
constantly,  unerringly.  If  there  were 
secrets  about  the  way  in  which  one 
comes  to  avail  himself  of  its  resources 
and  its  power,  He  did  not  try  to  hide 
them  from  us.  There  were  a  few  simple 
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directions  by  which  we  might  find  our 
way  to  its  mystic  shore-line.  Once  there, 
in  the  constant  enjoyment  of  its  deep 
and  buoyant  tides,  we  should  find  in- 
creasing spiritual  strength,  with  the 
sureness  that  comes  of  faith  and  proven 
reliance  on  its  vast  ebb  and  flow. 

Yes,  He  will  wish  us  to  pray  much  in 
Lent,  with  increasing  sureness  and  en- 
larging faith  and  with  tremendous  as- 
surance that  God  is  at  our  side  in  every 
moment. 

Self-denial  is  something  else  that  is 
of  great  significance  in  this  season  of 
Lent.  We  too  easily  forget  the  simple 
words  that  Jesus  spoke  one  day  when 
He  said  that  whosoever  would  follow 
Him  should  deny  himself  and  take  up 
his  cross — not  His — and  follow  Him! 

But  many  of  us  do  not  like  to  remem- 
ber those  words — and  we  do  not  enjoy 
practicing  them.  Self-denial  is  hardly 
an  ecsatatic  experience.  It  is  a  narrow 
way  and  a  very  hard  one.  It  has  no  bands 
playing  and  no  gay  banners  flying.  It  is 
not  a  parade.  It  makes  you  think  of  a 
forced  march  with  heavy  packs,  with 
the  general  watching — and  no  prizes 
offered  for  dropping  out ! 

We  are  not  cloistered  monks  and  it  is 
easy  for  us  to  try  to  spare  ourselves  the 
hard  austerities  of  a  religion  built  upon 
penance.  But  we  do  well  to  remember 
that  discipline  bears  ripe  fruits  if  given 
time.  They  are  much  better  than  the 
acrid  things  that  grow  untended — un- 
touched by  the  pruner's  rude  hand  and 
his  ruder  knife.  "Whom  the  Lord  loveth, 
He  chasteneth."  But  we  don't  like  to  be 
too  strict  when  we  set  out   to  chasten 


ourselves.  We  find  it  very  easy  to  spare 
the  rod.  Do  we  cry  out  then  when  ad- 
versity comes,  when  the  long  nights  are 
starless,  and  when  our  backs  chafe 
easily  when  they  might  have  grown 
strong  if  we  had  borne  our  cross  ? 

Crosses  are  not  popular  with  us. 
They  are  hard  things,  unyielding  to  our 
softness.  We  have  little  or  no  desire 
for  them.  We  do  not  usually  volunteer 
for  them.  We  know  how  hard  and  un- 
bending they  are.  We  prefer  not  to  get 
too  close  to  them.  We  like  to  forget 
momentarily  that  the  Great  Physician 
prescribed  a  cross — our  own  cross — for 
any  man  who  would  make  bold  to  be- 
come a  Christian.  And  He  was  not  talk- 
ing about  any  mere  shiny  emblem.  He 
meant  a  hard,  man-sized  cross.  And  He 
prescribed  it  not  for  a  lapel  but  for  a 
bended  back.  Do  we  dare  to  walk  away 
from  it  in  Lent? 

Another  thing  comes  in  Lent :  "Fol- 
low Me."  And  He  meant  it.  And  He 
meant  that  we  should  not  follow  merely 
to  the  peaceful  shores  of  Galilee,  but 
to  storm-swept  seas  and  to  a  Garden 
where  inky  darkness  hid  the  loveliness 
from  our  sight,  and  to  a  Hill,  lightning- 
swept,  where  huge  crosses  stand  like 
grim  spectres  against  a  leaden  sky. 

But  the  cross  is  not  the  end,  you 
remember.  We  are  to  follow  Him  beyond 
that — to  a  one-time  tomb  where  the 
shafts  of  warm  sunlight  have  ferreted 
out  its  emptiness.  "He  is  not  here ;  He 
is  risen." 

"Whosoever  liveth  and  believcth  in 
Me  shall  never  die." 

Now  do  you  want  to  follow  Him? 


This  is  God's  promise,  this  His  cry: 
"Ye  shall  be  born  anew  in  me, 
My  power  shall  lift  and  set  you  free; 
My  power  which  cometh  from  on  high." 
— Edwin   Markham 


^Ofuc^alki 


By  R&bent  Cadpa*  Jintmi 


FOR     THE     FOURTH       WEEK     OF     THE     MONTH 

•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

LAYMEN  EXTRAORDINARY  ARE  NEEDED! 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Do  we  in  the  Christian  Church  need  modern  laymen  as  earnest  and  trustworthy 
as  the  watchmen  on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem?  (Isaiah  62  :6) 

2.  What  lessons  can  earnest  laymen  take  from  the  appointment  of  the  seven  in 
cliapter  6  of  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles?  (Acts  6:1-7) 

3.  What  are  some  good  texts  for  a  layman  to  follow?  (Matthew  5:13-16; 
Ephesians  6:10-20;  II  Timothy  2:19-26;  I  Peter  2  :15-17;  II  Peter  1 :1-11) 

4.  How  important  is  Christian  grace  to  the  layman?  (Romans  5  :20,  21  ;  II  Corin- 
thians 9:7-15;  Ephesians  6:24;  Philippians  1:1-7;  Colossians  4:5,  6;  Hebrews 
12:28,29;  II  Peter  3:17,  18) 

5.  Should  laymen  remember  the  Great  Commission?  (Matthew  28:16-20) 


•  Resource  material: 

This  Sunday  is  what  we  know  as 
Laymen's  Day.  Surely  it  should  chal- 
lenge all  of  us  to  look  very  carefully 
at  the  need  for  strong  and  devoted  lay- 
men in  our  churches.  Would  you  say 
that  we  need  earnest  and  efficient  and 
consecrated  laymen  today  as  much  as 
we  need  trained  and  devout  ministers  in 
our  pulpits  ?  Do  you  feel  that  the  Church 
should  actively  train  its  men  and  women 
and  young  people  for  tasks  of  service 
and  future  leadership  in  its  ranks?  If 
so,  what  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
you  feel  this  should  be  done?  Can  even 
a  small  church  embark  on  some  kind 
of  simple  but  efficient  method  for  train- 
ing its  laymen  to  serve  more  effectively? 
Or  do  you  think  that  this  is  a  matter 
in  which  a  group  of  small  churches 
would  do  better  to  pool  their  resources 
in  a  united  program? 

As  an  illustration,  why  would  it  not 
be  profiable  to  have  a  very  able  church 


treasurer  conduct  a  class  or  a  seminar 
in  which  he  would  share  his  methods 
and  his  skills  with  other  treasurers 
near  by?  If  one  layman  has  been  espe- 
cially helpful  in  calling  in  the  homes 
and  securing  decisions  for  Christ  and 
new  members  for  the  Church,  wouldn't 
it  be  of  great  value  to  have  him  share 
his  enthusiasm  and  his  methods  and  his 
experiences  with  other  laymen  in  his 
own  church  and  in  neighboring  churches 
as  well?  If  a  teacher  of  teen-age  boys 
on  Sunday  has  built  up  his  class  and 
captured  the  enthusiasm  and  the  loyal- 
ties of  his  boys,  why  should  he  not  be 
persuaded  to  impart  some  of  his  methods 
and  some  of  his  enthusiasm  to  others 
whose  classes  are  languishing? 

But  not  all  of  a  church's  problems 
are  at  the  point  of  efficiency.  Some  hin- 
drances to  the  Lord's  work  go  much 
deeper  than  laziness  or  blundering  or 
half-hearted  methods.  In  many  churches 
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we  have  the  problem  of  the  known  hypo- 
crite. His  life  has  been  the  subject  of 
whispering  in  the  community  and  yet  he 
has  established  himself  in  some  position 
of  prominence  in  the  local  church,  and 
he  hangs  on  with  a  tenacity  that  might 
better  be  directed  in  other  channels.  Do 
you  think  the  Christian  Church  is  handi- 
capped more  seriously  by  inefficient 
laymen  or  by  hypocritical  loyalty  that 
only  serves  to  embarrass  the  Church  and 
hinder  its  best  work? 

Suppose,  for  instance,  "that  a  re- 
turned veteran  is  stung  by  a  motor-car 
dealer  and  then  is  ushered  by  him  to  a 
seat  in  the  Lord's  house  of  worship  the 
next  Sunday.  How  will  that  young 
veteran  reconcile  the  two  experiences? 

Would  you  expect  a  smutty  mind  and 
high  religious  convictions  and  motives 
to  go  together  ?  Another  real  question : 
should  a  local  church — as  a  church — 
deal  with  a  layman  who  is  a  known 
hypocrite,  or  leave  him  to  the  pastor? 
Suppose  the  church  treasurer  or  the 
teacher  of  a  class  of  girls  or  boys  is  a 
known  adulterer.  Would  you  say  that 
the  church  has  a  moral  obligation  in 
such  a  case?  Why?  What  should  the 
pastor  do  about  it? 

Sometimes  a  pastor  is  perplexed  or 
pained  by  the  disloyalty  of  certain  lay- 
men. They  are  disloyal  to  him  or  to  the 
trust  that  others  have  placed  in  them. 
Will  such  a  b.yman  find  it  easy  to  be 
disloyal  also  to  his  Lord? 

Or  consider  this :  when  you  join  a 
church  should  you  be  willing  to  help  in 
its  work  in  whatever  ways  are  best 
suited  to  your  own  abilities?  Why? 

Surely  we  all  know  that  the  Church 
today  is  carrying  forward  its  work 
under  great  handicaps.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  and  young 
people  have  been  faithless  to  their  vows 
at  the  altar  of  the  Church  when  they 
joined     the    organization     and     pledged 


their  loyalty  and  their  help.  Their  acts 
of  faithlessness  have  not  been  adultery 
but  laziness,  utter  disregard  of  the  ob- 
ligation to  serve  and  attend  and  give  to 
the  best  of  their  abilities.  If  every 
member  of  the  Church  treated  it  as  the 
worst  thirty  per  cent  of  its  membership, 
it  would  become  a  laughing-stock  in  the 
eyes  of  its  enemies. 

Many  a  layman's  armor  is  vulnerable 
at  the  point  of  his  church  attendance. 
Have  you  never  been  concerned  with  the 
empty  pews  in  your  church?  How  many 
good  people  say  they  didn't  get  to 
church  last  Sunday  because  Uncle 
Stephen  dropped  in  for  a  delayed  visit  or 
Aunt  Marge  needed  someone  to  stay 
with  the  children  or  do  the  ironing  for 
her.  Mayhap  the  modern  soldier  of  the 
Cross  had  been  out  late  the  night  be- 
fore or  was  very  tired — or  over  slept, 
as  if  there  were  no  alarm-clocks  !  Would 
such  excuses  have  satisfied  a  flesh-and- 
blood  top-kick  in  the  Army?  Have  you 
any  reason  to  be  so  complacent  in  feel- 
ing they  will  satisfy  the  Lord  of  Lords? 

Another  point  where  we  really  pub- 
lish how  much  the  Church  means  to  us 
is  in  the  matter  of  our  giving  of  money 
to  Christian  work.  If  you  spend  several 
dollars  per  week  on  smokes  and  cokes 
and  movies,  do  you  feel  it  is  playing  fair 
with  God  to  drop  a  dime  or  a  quarter 
into  the  offering  for  Christian  uses? 
Judged  by  the  way  you  yourself  support 
it  by  gifts  of  money,  will  the  Church  of 
Christ  be  able  to  wage  a  total  war 
against  every  rampant  force  of  evil?  Or 
will  it  have  to  retrench  in  first  one  sector 
and  then  another  and  another,  until,  as 
far  as  you  are  concerned,  the  Church 
for  which  Christ  died  will  have  to  suffer 
greater  and  greater  embarrassments  in 
the  work  every  Church  member  took 
solemn  vows  to  further? 

We  need  laymen — good  ones  ! 
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FOR      THE       FIFTH       WEEK      OF      THE      MONTH 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

FUTILITY,  FAITH  AND  FRUITION 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Why  is  failure  in  the  moral  realm  so  tragic — and  so  needless ?  (Psalm  36:1-6) 

2.  What  is  the  two-fold  seriousness  of  our  failure  to  do  good  to  those  who  need 
our  help?  (Matthew  25  :34-45) 

3.  Why  should  we  try  constantly  and  zealously  to  build  up  our  faith  and  live  the 
best  we  can,  for  this  life  and  for  eternity?  (I  Timothy  6  :11,  12;  II  Timothy  4  :7,  8) 

4.  Why  do  we  need  both  faith  and  zvorks  in  our  Christian  life?  (Matthew  5:16; 
9:29;  Mark  11 :22-24;  Luke  7:50;  James  2:24) 

5.  How  are  faith  and  fruition  connected?  (Psalm  37:5,  6;  Titus  2:11-14;  3:1-8, 
14;  I  Peter  2:11,  12) 


•  Resource  material: 

Success  is  one  of  the  glamor  words  of 
the  English  language.  For  the  man  who 
has  attained  success,  it  opens  new  doors 
to  further  achievements.  We  have  a  word 
for  that:  "Nothing  succeeds  like  suc- 
cess." 

But  what  about  those  who  are  still 
trying  to  wend  their  way  to  its  golden 
doors?  Is  there  some  easy  short-cut  by 
which  they  can  arrive?  Even  if  the  way 
is  long  and  hard,  shall  they  not  find 
courage  and  strength  for  the  journey? 

I  wish  we  might  realize  how  much 
religion  can  help  all  of  us  to  achieve  the 
real  successes  in  life.  Some  things  lure 
us  on  that  are  not  worthy  of  the  search. 
Many  a  man,  for  instance,  has  sought 
to  find  wealth  and  has  achieved  his  goal, 
only  to  find  that  wealth  and  happiness 
are  not  synonymous  at  all.  In  much  the 
same  way,  success  in  other  fields  has 
sometimes  failed  to  bring  satisfaction 
and  true  happiness. 

If  we  are  conscious  of  a  sense  of 
futility  in  our  lives,  from  whatever 
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reason,  we  should  know  that  the  real 
satisfactions  in  life  are  spiritual.  We 
can  find  them  in  a  righteous  life,  where 
faith  and  good  works  blend  to  help  us 
to  find  true  success. 

From  the  earliest  times,  men  have 
discovered  that  righteousness  does  not 
necessarily  guarantee  material  success. 
We  shall  save  ourselves  some  very 
tragic  doubts  and  disillusionments  if  we 
understand,  at  the  outset  of  our  reli- 
gious experience,  that  some  of  the  best 
people  meet  disappointments  and  fail- 
ures and  reverses  that  are  hard  to  ex- 
plain. We  can  be  very  sure  of  this, 
however,  that  righteousness  brings  its 
own  great  rewards  and  blessings,  and 
often  they  are  quite  apart  from  any 
material  successes  such  as  we  like  to 
achieve. 

Here  is  one  reason  for  us  to  learn  to 
shift  our  ideas  of  success  and  failure 
from  material  fields  to  moral  values. 
If  you,  for  instance,  pity  a  poor  wretch 
who   shuffles   down  the  street  in  abject 
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poverty,  does  it  occur  to  you  that  his 
most  significant  defeats  have  not  been 
in  loss  of  money  or  position  or  prestige 
but  in  the  loss  of  self-respect  and  the 
hight  moral  approbation  of  those  who 
perhaps  valued  him  for  what  he  was, 
quite  apart  from  what  he  may  have  had? 

Many  a  man  has  lost  money  or  power, 
only  to  regain  them  again.  But  if  a  man 
once  loses  his  integrity — his  own  per- 
sonal sense  of  inner  goodness,  whatever 
men  may  think  of  him — that  will  be 
harder  to  regain  than  the  coins  that 
have  slipped  through  his  fingers. 

Such  a  man  needs  the  comfort  and 
the  power  of  religion.  He  needs  to  take 
his  footing  on  the  firm  foundation  of  a 
vital  faith  in  God  and  a  complete  dedi- 
cation of  his  life  to  Christ  as  a  personal 
Saviour  from  sin  and  degradation  and 
humiliation.  It  will  mean  more  to  him 
than  money-bags  alone  can  mean,  if  he 
can  come  to  the  place  where  he  is  able 
to  paraphrase  the  words  of  the  man  to 
whom  Jesus  restored  physical  sight : 
"Whereas  I  was  lost,  desperately,  now 
I  have  found  myself  and  Him  who 
makes  life  eternally  glorious." 

One  thing  that  will  help  us  to  get  the 
proper  perspective  in  money  matters  is 
to  realize,  as  Jesus  tried  to  show  us, 
that  giving  may  be  quite  as  important 
for  us  as  getting.  "It  is  better  to  give 
than  to  receive,"  said  He.  And  we  think 
that  is  strange.  But  a  man  who  gives 
himself  the  pleasure  of  sharing  his 
means  with  another  is  likely  to  find 
something  more  than  he  bargains  for. 
It  was  beautifully  said  by  James  Russell 
Lowell,  in  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal, 
that  he  who  gives  himself  with  his  gift 
is  really  feeding  three — himself,  his 
neighbor  who  hungers,  and  his  Lord. 
That  is  a  wonderful  investment  return 
for  even  the  most  hardened  investor ! 

If  you  do  not  happen  to  know  anyone 


who  gets  a  tremendous  satisfaction  out 
of  generous  gifts  to  worthy  but  needy 
causes  and  persons,  ask  your  pastor  or 
your  chaplain  to  tell  you  of  such  men  as 
A.  A.  Hyde,  the  Colgates,  the  Rocke- 
fellers and  others  who  have  found  joy 
and  great  service  in  giving  to  others. 

You  should  remember  that  your  life 
is  endless.  God  has  made  you  that  way. 
If  this  life  doesn't  seem  to  mete  out  the 
rewards  that  you  feel  are  due  you,  try 
to  understand  that  these  are  only  the 
opening  measures  of  a  vast  symphony, 
and  God  is  on  the  podium.  If  you  are 
willing  to  let  Him  direct  you,  and  if 
you  will  try  to  do  your  best  to  put 
yourself  in  His  hands  and  not  hinder 
His  work  and  His  wisdom  and  His  love, 
you  can  expect  true  success,  whether 
in  this  life  or  the  next  that  flowers 
eternally  out  of  this  present  one. 

You  might  look  far  before  finding  a 
more  comforting  group  of  words  than 
these  that  were  written  into  the  37th 
Psalm,   long  ago : 

Trust  in  the  Lord,  and  do  good;  so 
shalt  thou  dwell  in  the  land,  and  verily 
thou  shalt  be  fed. 

Delight  thyself  also  in  the  Lord;  and 
he  shall  give  thee  the  desires  of  thine 
heart. 

Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord;  trust 
also  in  him ;  and  he  shall  bring  it  to  pass. 

Those  are  brave  and  glowing  words. 
If  sometimes  the  promised  rewards 
seem  long  delayed,  remember  that  God 
has  a  long,  long  time  in  which  to  keep 
His  word,  and  we  may  not  be  quite 
ready,  in  His  sight,  for  the  good  He 
wishes  us  to  have. 

But  faith  ripens  its  own  good  fruit 
at  last.  And  sometimes  we  have  much 
to  do  ourselves,  to  stir  the  soil  and 
prune  the  branches  and  work  with  God 
in  whatever  ways  we  can  ! 
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Co-operating   with 

THE  GENERAL  COMMISSION  ON  ARMY  AND  NAVY  CHAPLAINS 

and  the  work  of  the 

SERVICE  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  LEAGUE 


ACENCIES: 


CHURCHES: 


National  Council  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
International  Council  of  Religious  Education 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
International  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor 


Advent     Christian     Cen. 
America 


Conference     of 
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Assemblies  of  Cod 

Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 

Baptist,  National  Conv.  U.  S.  A.,  I 

Baptist,  National  Conv.  of  Amer. 

Baptist,  Northern 

Baptist,  Seventh  Day 

Baptist,   Southern 

Baptist,  United  Amer.  Free  Will 

Christian   Reformed 

Christian  Science 

Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance 

Church  of  Cod 

Church  of  the  Nazarene 

Churches  of  Cod  in  N.  A. 

Congregational  Christian 

Disciples  of  Christ 

Evangelical  Free  Church  of  Amer. 

Evangelical  and  Reformed 

Evangelical  Congregational 

Evangelical   Mission   Covenant 

Evangelical  United  Brethren 

Free  Methodist 

Friends    (Quakers) 


General  Baptist 

Latter  Day  Saints 

Methodist 

Methodist,  African  M.E. 

Methodist,  African  M.  E.  Zion 

Methodist  Colored 

Mennonite 

Moravian 

North  Amer.  Baptist  Cen.  Conf. 

Pilgrim  Holiness 

Presbyterian  Cumberland 

Presbyterian,  United 

Presbyterian,  U.S. 

Presbyterian,  U.S.A. 

Primitive  Methodist 

Protestant   Episcopal 

Reformed  in  America 

Salvation  Army 

Seventh  Day  Adventist 

Swedish  Baptist 

Unitarian 

United  Brethren  O.C. 

Universalist 

Wesleyan  Methodist 
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February  22  to  29,  1948 


I  saw  the  concentration  camps  at  Buchenwald  and  Dachau  a 
few  days  after  the  liberation.  No  one  who  saw  those  places  and 
the  helpless  survivors  of  them  will  ever  forget  the  experience. 
Buchenwald  and  Dachau  could  not  be  understood,  except  as  they 
bore  witness  to  the  depths  that  men  can  sink  to  when  they  accept 
and  put  into  practice  a  doctrine  of  hate  against  those  who  differ 
with  them  in  opinion,  religion,  or  race.  The  world  will  see  more 
Buchenwalds,  more  Dachaus,  if  the  time  should  come  again  when 
the  rule  of  hate  prevails  over  the  spirit  of  brotherhood. 

We  Americans  are  committed  to  the  cause  of  world  peace 
Words  will  not  win  world  peace.  We  will  not  reach  it  unless  we 
have  a  strong,  united  nation  here  at  home.  And  a  strong  united 
nation  is  an  unattainable  ideal  unless  we  keep  brotherhood  as 
the  guiding  rule  of  our  daily  lives. 

Intolerance  is  bound  to  produce  a  divided  people,  a  weak 
nation.  We  may  be  sure  that  we  will  never  achieve  a  lasting 
peace  on  such  terms. 

The  unity  we  had  in  the  war  years,  when  we  saw  the  losses  and 
sorrows  of  war  being  borne  by  Americans  without  distinction  as 
to  race  or  religion,  when  it  was  plain  to  all  of  us  that  our  spiritual 
aims  and  purposes  were  far  more  powerful  than  our  differences, 
is  still  available  as  the  vital  force  for  peace.  The  understanding 
and  good  will  found  in  the  bond  of  brotherhood  will  bring  us  to 
realize  that  unity.  I  know  of  nothing  else  that  can. 

ROBERT  P.  PATTERSON 

General  Chairman  of  Brotherhood  Week 
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